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For the Companion. 


A WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 


While I was in the National Park last summer, 
writes a correspondent, I went on horseback one 
day, with five others and a guide, to the cafion 
and falls of the Middle Gardener. And because 
of an adventure which befell one of our number 
there, we shall probably remember that point 
more certainly than any other in the Park. 

When we reached the Gardener caiion, we dis- 
mounted, hitched our horses to tree-trunks, and 
walked out along the cliffs to obtain a view of the 
river and the rocky gorge. 

Twelve hundred feet below us the turbulent 
Gardener foamed, milk-white among the rocks 
and rapids, a rich green in the smoother channel. 
It seemed to be but a brook which we could step 
across, and not a stream a hundred feet wide, as 
the guide assured us it was. 

At length we began tumbling huge pieces of 
loosened rock down the cajion’s side. They 
rolled down with heavy, thunderous sound. They 
struck against tree-trunks, started great boulders 
from their resting-places, made long leaps as they 
hit some obstruction and bounded high into the 
air, and finally crashed into the stream, awaking 
the echoes of the rocky gorge. 

When the rest of us were tired and warm from 
the work, my brother Arthur and the guide con- 
tinued the rock-rolling farther down the cajion. 

Arthur was seventeen years old, well developed, 


| being partners for fiiteen years, and had parted, 


THE YOUTH’S 


Then it began to dawn upon them that she | 
meant Lilliputian. Some one told a funny story 
as hastily as possible, and then the company 
laughed very heartily. 
On another occasion this lady remarked con- 
solingly to a young lady who wished to be a 
singer, but could not: 

“Well, my dear, we can’t all expect to be 
Florence Nightingale, you know!” 


PARTNERS. 


A delightful story of Jem Briggs, a California 
miner, is told by one who congratulated him on 
his assumption of a velvet vest, checked trousers, 
heavy watch-chain, red scarf, and generally 
prosperous appearance. Jem admitted that he 
had “struck it rich lately,” but his honest face | 
saddened as he explained that his old soo hontte 
Ned Bimber, was dead. It seems that about two | 
years before, he and Ned had quarrelled, after 





agreeing never to speak to each other again. 


Six months later Ned found a good gravel 
claim, and made two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in ten months. Jem was working for 
small wages at the time. In spite of their being 
‘out,’ he was glad to hear of Ned’s luck. Then 
Ned was injured in an accident, and lived just 
long enough to make his will. 

“The lawyers,” said Jem, ‘‘wrote that Ned’s 
will gave five thousand dollars apiece to three 
distant cousins of his’n, they had all come out from 
the East when they heard of Ned's find, and the 
same amount to me, just as though we hadn’t 
quarrelled. None of us were to get the money if 
we attended the funeral. He wanted just the 
undertaker there, the will said. He had lived | 
lonely and he wanted to be buried lonely, and I 
felt them words was intended for me, sure. The 
disposition of the remaining two hundred and | 
odd thousand dollars was provided for in a codicil | 
to be opened the day after the funeral. We all | 
supposed it was donated to some charitable ob- 
ject, for Ned hadn’t any kin ‘ceptin’ his cousins.” 

“Of course you stayed away from the funeral ?”’ | 

“I felt so miserable and downhearted—you 














and remarkably strong in his arms, as he should 
have been after his fine gymnastic training. 

He was prying and lifting at a large boulder. 
The guide had left him and gone on. I sat} 
facing my brother, watching his efforts. 

I saw the boulder start. Arthur bent to give 
it a final push on its downward course. He lost 
his balance, uttered a cry of terror, and dis- 
appeared over the edge of the canon! 

I sprang to my feet, shrieked, and ran toward | 
the spot where he had fallen. My first wild im- | 
pulse was to leap after him, but some one seized 
my arms and held me back. 

We peered down. Rocks, ragged ledges every- 
where. We could see nothing else. 

At that moment Arthur’s voice was heard. 
“Help, quick!’’ he shouted; “I’m caught in a 
tree !”’ 

‘Keep yer holt, young man,”’ cried the guide. 
**We'll soon hev ye safe out o’ thet!’ 

We could not see Arthur from where we stood, 
but the top of the tree to which he was clinging 
was just visible. The caiion wall, 
dred feet from the top, inclined at an angle of 
about sixty degrees, and then fell off, a sheer 
precipice for five hundred feet, to the ugly, ragged 
piles of rocks below. 

When Arthur fell, he slid head-first down this 
inclined plane, and then toppled over the preci- 
pice. There was a solitary cedar growing from a 
crevice in the steep wall. Fortunately, he fell in 
such a way that he was able to seize the cedar 
limbs, and there he now hung in mid-air. 

We had no ropes, and without them there was 
no way to rescue him from his perilous posi- 
tion. There was necessity for immediate action, 
although his strong arms stood him in good 
stead. 

In this emergency we ladies tore our dress- 
skirts into strips, knotted them and the bridles 
together, and thus made a sufficiently strong 
rope which reached down to Arthur. 

Fortunately our guide was a skilful lasso- 
thrower, and he succeeded, though not without 
difficulty, in putting the end of the rope within 
Arthur’s reach. Despite the danger of his posi- 
tion, Arthur had been cool and collected through 
it all, offering suggestions about his rescue. Once 
he had the rope within his grasp, we slowly and 
cautiously pulled him up. 


His clothing was in rags, and he had numerous 
scratches, otherwise he was none the worse for 


his perilous exploit. 
— +o -_ 


PARTINGTONIANISMS. 


Though Mrs. Partington and Mrs. Malaprop 
are dead, they still have their faithful imitators. 
One of these, a lady who had suddenly become 
rich, and put on the airs of ‘‘high life’’ without a | 
basis of education, had a very fine conservatory 
One day some visitors, entering her 


of flowers. 


for three hun- 


see Ned was the onliest partner I ever had—that 
I determined to go and see him sent down on his 
| last cage, anyway, money or no money, and I 
|did. The cousins were so disgusted with 
| divvy that they cleared out to Frisco to see about | 
breakin’ the will. So I was the only mourner at 
the funeral. My friends all thought I was fit for 
the crazy- house to throw away five thousand 
dollars like that—well, 1 just couldn't help it. 
| The nextday, when the main will was opened, 
we found it really gave the entire balance of the 
estate to whichever of us four disobeyed the con- 
| dition of the tive-thousand-dollar bequests. So 
you see I came in for the whole lump. And do 
you know, I shall allers believe that Ned put 
| up the w hole job a purpose—'cause he knowed 
| I'd be thar!’’"—San Francisco Examiner. 





PROUD. 
Men who have once been wealthy but have 


fallen into what is politely termed “reduced cir- | 


cumstances”’ do not always suffer a corresponding 
reduction of their natural pride, and their efforts 
to “keep up appearances” are often extremely 
ludicrous. An amusing story is told of an old 
| Southerner of this class. 


| He had once been wealthy, but was now poor. 
| One day he entered a store near his home. Sev- 
| eral persons were there, and he said in his old 
pompous manner to the proprietor : 

‘Well, Benson, how much 
to-day ?”’ 

“Seven cents a pound, sir.” 
“By the barrel ?”’ 


half by the barrel.’ 

“Can, eh? Well, 
hundred-weight ?”’ 

He was told the price, and said, condescend- 
ingly, “Yes; well, that’s reasonable enough. 
And coffee, how much is that by the bag to-day ?”’ 

“The best Mocha, sir ?”’ 

“Certainly, sir; the best.” 

“About thirty-seven cents.”” 

He took out his pencil and seemed deeply in- 
| tent in making out a list of things he intended or- 
dering, but when there were but two or three 
| persons left in the store he said in undertone to 
| the proprietor : 

‘Just do me up ten cents’ worth of that bacon 
and a pound of sugar, will you, please? I guess 
I'll not take a barrel to-day.”’ 


how much is bacon by the 





ae a 
READY COURTESY. 


The Chicago Tribune says that at one of Mr. 
Stanley’s lectures three ladies occupied conspicu- 
ous seats, and were noticeable for their wide, 
flaring hats. Directly behind them sat a nervous- 
looking man, who was making wild but fruitless 
efforts to see the lecturer. 


In vain he wriggled and squirmed and craned 
his neck from side to side. The hats were too 
large and too close together. Apparently uncon- 
scious that he was attracting the attention of 
everybody in his neighborhood, as well as bring- 
ing the ladies in front of him into unpleasant 
prominence, he persevered till sounds of half- 
| suppressed laughter were heard on all sides. 

Then he settled himself back with a weary 
sigh, but the next moment he leaned forward 





greenhouse, praised a group of hydrangeas stand- | and spoke to one of the ladies. 


ing near the door. 


“Yes,” said the hostess, ‘‘these are beautiful. 


But they’re the /ow derangeas; there’s a bush of | it. 


the high derangeas over there!”’ 
The same lady is greatly 
little new granddaughter. 
‘What is the baby’s name ?*’ she was asked. 
“T think they’re going to name her Grace,” 
said, ‘‘but [ call her Lillie Putten.’’ 


Every one looked blank at this, whereupon the 


lady added, ‘She’s so tiny, you know!” 


interested in a tiny 


‘‘Madam,”* he said, in a loud whisper, ‘I beg 
| pardon, but it is utterly impossible for me to see 
through your hat, and I am too small to see over 
| If you would remove it, you would oblige 

me. 

The forty or fifty people who were looking on 
saw the lady remove her hat at once, turn around 
and smilingly beg his pardon. Then the other 

| two ladies took off their hats also, and the ex- 


she | ample became instantly contagious. 


For many more of the ladies present followed 
| the example that had been set with so much 
graceful good-humor, and the nervous man looked | 
about with evident satisfaction. 





the | 


is sugar worth | 


“No, sir; I can let you have it for six and a} 





CON MPANION. 
Boston Spoons. 


We have a great variety of Single Silver Tea, 
Coffee and Orange Spoons, the more expensive | 
representing historic buildings and events, suit- 
able for souvenirs or presents. Prices, from 
$1.00 to $3.00. Registered mail, 25 cents extra. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., Boston. 


Qawronp SHOE 


For Comfort. 

















is suggested in our revival of 
the OLD ENGLISH LOUNGE, 
with its air of substantial neat- 
ness. It has serviceable de- 
tached cushions and adjustable 
head-rest. The latter construct- 
ed on the MORRIS PRINCIPLE, 
with handsome brass fittings. 


P00; 


91 WASHINGTON ST., JUST BEYOND ADAMS SQ. 


SAY, 


Tis BEAUTY OF UTILITY 








SISSY! 


Do You Want a New Dress 
Without Buying One? 
The way to do it is: 


ASK YOUR MOTHER 


for one of her old dresses,and if it is faded send it to us to 
be colored some pretty shade. If it is a nice color but 
soiled, we can cleanse it and make the material fresh 
and clean. If a dress is to be made over it is best to 
have it ripped before sending to us, but we cleanse or 
dye dresses or any garment whole just as well. Per- 
your brother may want a new coat from his 
fathes* *s old one, or your father’s diagonal coat may be 
| shiny, not in gocd condition to wear. If he would send 
| it to us the gloss could all vee : enna and he would 
not be obliged to buy a new 
Your mother needs our ‘assistance all the time. 


We CLEANSE or DYE all 


Household Articles and Wearing Apparel 
such as Curtains, seaperes Carpets, Laces, Gloves, 
Feathers, Shawls, Dresses, Men’s Clothing, Ribbons, 

| Neckties and all materials. 

| You can also get a pattera for your dress to be made 
by from us, as we are the General Agents for New 
England for Mme."*Demorest’s Reliable —_ Patterns, 
which are more stylish than any others ma 

Then we also sell the best machine ten tured for 

the lowest price, 


THE DEMOREST, 


Price only $19.50. ‘See advertisement on the 
third cover page. Our business is to 


Save You Money. Send 2-c. stamp for price- 
iJ 








list and full particulars to 


LEWANDO’S 
FRENCH DYEING AND CLEANSING ESTAB., 


17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1829. Mention paper. LARGEST IN AMERICA. 
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ALL STYLES ON MANO, 


Vuki good thing in Boys’ Cloth- 
ing is here. That’s why so many 
bring their boys and their friends’ 

boys to be clothed. 

A store full of kinds to make little 
hearts beat with joy, and fond mothers’ 
eyes glisten. 

Sorts enough to delight a woman 
or drive a man wild. 

Our School Suits make you think 
of leather for toughness, and the 
prices begin at $3.50 for All-Wool 
Knickerbocker Suits, and range up- 
wards, according to quality. Those 
at $5.00 command special attention. 

For dress or semi-dress the assort- 
ment is especially large and attrac- 
tive. For lads who wear long-trouser 
suits, ages 138 to 18, we have every- 
thing desirable. 

If you want Boys’ Clothing, here’s 
a good place to buy. 

If you order by mail or express, 
give age, size, style and price you 
wish to pay, we'll att attend to the rest. 


THE J, B. BARNABY CO,, 


WASHINGTON STREET, 
BDToyy Globe Theatre, BOSTON, MASS. 609 


PALMER'S PATENT HAN — 


=f Ps Made in over 
* % 50 Varieties. 


Dy 
Pt it 
WS we 
ANS PALMERS VALANCE HAMMOCK -7 
1: MAY. 2 










er: pai NY, 

pat ccue No.1234-—V 1AM Fg 
FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 

Beware of Imitations and Infringements. 








|. E. PALMER, Manufacturer, “!?GNK°™ ® 








The Great Clothiers 
of New England 


are now ready to show their 


SPRING AND SUMMER STYLES 
MEN’S and BOYS’ RAIMENT. 





latest novelties. 


The attention of the ladies of New England 
is particularly called to our Boys’ and Children’s 
Department, which is now replete with all the 


Special Bargains in Kilt Suits, Jersey Suits, 
Boys’ Reefers, Flannel Blouses, Shirt Waists, etc. 


Kilts, $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00. 


Reefers, $3.50, $5.00, $6.00, $8.00. 








Commonwealth Clothing House 


Cor. Washington and Kneeland Sts., Boston. 
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For the Companion. 


CRIPPLE JIM. 


The hour was late, but Cripple Jim had hardly 
slept at all, and now he was fully aroused by 
hearing his father’s voice, somewhat hushed but 
still heavy, through the thin board partition. 

“TI tell you, boys, it’s got to be done to-morrow 
night!’’ said the voice. ‘There’ll be nobody 
there but Wash and his wife and that young 
preacher. Wasn’t it Wash Magee that sent word 
to the revenoos and had our stills broke up? 
Didn’t Wash and his boys run your son off to 
Texas, Jack Hardy, on a charge of cuttin’ Mike 
Woodsell, which you know was all an accident? 





one way and then t’other? 
I’ve “lowed to get even with 
him for a good while, and I 
say now, the time has come.” 

After this Jim heard a 
clinking of tin cups, and he 
knew the men were drink- 
ing. He shivered with fear. 
They were desperate men, 
yet Huse Turley, their lead- 
er, was his own father. 

One of the mountain feuds 
had long divided the Magees 
and the Turleys. Its in- 
fluence had extended until 
friends and relatives had 
been drawn into it. It had 
sacrificed life and ruined 
good names; it had made 
men fugitives, and women 
and children homeless. 

At this period Huse Tur- 
ley and Wash Magee were 
looked on as the leaders 
of their factions. A recent 
affray with the revenue 
officers and some reckless 
testimony at the county court 
had intensified the ancient 
hatred, and occasioned the 
plotting which was partially 
overheard by Cripple Jim. 

“That preacher, Lamb, is 
some kin to the Magees,”’ 
said Jack Hardy, ‘‘and that 
*minds me ’t I see your Jim and him together 
down by the gap this very day.” 

“My Jim?” 

Turley brought his fist heavily down upon the 
table before them. ‘’Long o’ that preacher 
Lamb, was he? I'll whip him if I ketch him 
runnin’ atter his father’s enemies! But like 
enough he’s a-listenin’ now! I'd forgot he was 
sleepin’ in yander.”’ 

Jim had risen to a sitting posture on the bed. 
He made an agitated movement, and his crutch, 
which had been leaning against the bed, fell to 
the floor. 

The talk had stopped. Then Jim heard his 
father rise, open the door, and approach his bed- 
side. A heavy hand was laid upon him, and he 
was dragged out into the next room. 

‘Were you a-listenin’ ?”’ his father asked. 

“I couldn’t help hearin’, when ye talked so 
loud,”’ replied Jim. 

“Had you any idee of tellin’ any one what you 
heard—your preacher man, for instance ?”’ 

““Why—why, no, father! I’d skasely thought 

-of that—yet —” 

Turley struck the table with impatience as he 
noticed Jim’s hesitancy. 

‘See here, son,’’ he said, “I’m a man of not 
many words, nor do I chew ’em over more’n 
once. You’ve heard, and likely you know some- 
thing of what we’re up to. If you cheep a word 
to any one, I’ll find it out—mind that! And 
then the punishment you’ll git from me you'll 
never forgit the longest day you live!” 

Jim’s silence, his very fear of his father, seemed 
to exasperate Turley the more. 

“Why don’t you hold up your head?’ he 
roared. ‘You look like a son o’ mine, don’t 
you ?” 

Jim still did not reply. Then, as the father 
gazed, the son’s infirmity began to plead for him. 

Turley saw two large tears upon the lad’s cheeks, 
and something stirred him to remember that this 
poor boy was, after all, his own son. g 

“Come, now,” he said, more gently, ‘1 only 





wanted to warn you what you might expect if 


Get back to 


you was fool enough to be tattlin’. 





bed, and—here’s a dram to settle your narVes.” 


fixed his eyes appealingly upon his father. 


well. 
mother was buried ? 
this plan. 


Jim, disregarding the cup that was offered him, 


‘‘Father,”’ he said, ‘you know I only wish you | 
Who else have I got to keer for since | 
But I want you to give up 
You and Wash have been a-jowerin’ 


fer months, and what good do it do?” 


“Git to bed, I say!’’ exclaimed Turley, his Lamb talked without seeming to care to hunt any 
anger rising again. | 


excitedly. 
drinking and fighting do? 


“I must speak, if you strike me!’’ cried Jim, | 
‘What good do all this swearing and | 
Father, don’t do this 


thing !”’ 


“What thing? Is the boy crazy?” Turley | and undecided than ever, wandered still further, 
Haint Wash into every sort of meanness, fust | gazed at the others in pretended surprise. 





' 


rifle rang out near by. Then a gentle-faced, tall with dew, and in his eyes a strange, eager light. 


young man came over the ridge with two squirrels 


at his belt and a gun on his shoulder. | 


“There,” thought Jim, ‘‘it’ll all come out now! 


| I came this way on purpose not to meet him, and 


here he is.”’ 

“Why, Jim,”’ said Parson Lamb, pleasantly, 
“I didn’t expect to meet you here!”’ 

“Neither did I you,”’ replied Jim. 

They spent some time together, while Mr. 


more; butall the while Jim thought, ‘‘Shall I tell 
him? shall I tell him?” 

The young minister found Jim rather absent- 
| minded, and this, perhaps, inclined him to leave 
| the boy. When he had gone, Jim, more distressed 


dreading to go home. Loitering on thus, farther 





‘““Why—why —”’ Jim hesitated. He had heard 
nothing definite, yet he felt that some revenge- 
ful deed was contemplated. ‘You know what, 
father !”’ 

‘Listen at him! He’ll be makin’ out next that 
his pap wants to hurt some one. See here, Jim, 
don’t you bother your head. I want to be good to 
you, if you'll let me, but you mustn’t meddle. 
Now git to bed, and when you feel like listenin’ 
agin, wrop up your head in the blanket; hit’ll be 
safest for you.” 

The boy gave his father one haunting look and 
hobbled away. After that the men conversed in 
low tones for a while. Then the visitors rose to 
depart. 

“Mind now—to-morrow—about moon-rise —”’ 

That was all Jim heard. It did not still his 
fears that some wicked thing was on foot to injure 
the Magees. 

Jim’s infirmity had left him almost alone since 
his mother’s death. He had neither brothers nor 
sisters, and his father was absent much of the 
time. Moreover, there was not much in common 
between him and his father. The boy loved him 
in a dumb, dependent way, and the father repaid 
this love with pity rather than with affection. 

Jim spent much of his time wandering in the 
mountains. With his one steel-pointed crutch he 
was singularly active, and his solitary life had 
bred in him an unreasoning love of nature. 

The next morning after the scene in his cabin, 


eat 


“Why don’t you hold up your head ?’ 


| and farther, he found himself at sundown within 
|a mile of Wash Magee’s cabin. 

‘How did I get ’way here ?”’ he asked himself. 
| “Looks like I must have felt I ought to come this 
way, seeing as I didn’t tell the parson. I’m mas- 
ter tired. Seems like I'll have to rest.’’ 

Instead of making his way homeward, Jim lay 
down at a spot whence, in the gathering twilight, 
he could see through the open door of Magee’s 
cabin. The trail passed just below him. 

His long mental struggle was growing painful, 
yet he could not decide what to do. Meantime 
the stars appeared, the night wind sighed, and 
many weird sounds rose fitfully, adding to his 





depression and increasing his sense of helpless- | 


ness. 

‘‘Father’ll wonder what has ’come of me,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘Maybe he'll think I’ve gone to let ’em 
know!” 


He still waited wearily, fearing now either to | 


return home or to go forward. The moon rose. 
Jim could soon find his way—but whither ? 
After a while the silvery light whitened the 


opposite mountain-side, so that the course of the | 
Looking back once, he noticed | 


trail was visible. 
a line of dark obiects crawling around a bare 
shoulder of white cliff, which he knew the road 
leading from his father’s cabin must cross. 
Turley and his friends were evidently coming, 
and Jim understood that their mysterious threats 
were soon to be putin force. Violence of some 


Huse Turley shouldered his long rifle and went kind—perhaps murder—was intended! 


away. He had hardly spoken to his son, who, 
feeling lonely, wandered off, after he had eaten 
his midday meal, into the woods. He took an 


Jim hesitated no longer, but set out for Magee’s 
cabin. 
and he had but a mile to go. 


out-of-the-way course, fearing that he should| was so great that he did not notice rocks and 


meet Mr. Lamb or some one of the Magee family. 


| thickets. He scrambled down the glen and on- 


He was tortured by a conflicting sense of desire | ward along the trail. 


and duty. He felt that some one should be warned | __ Inside the cabin Wash Magee and his wife, two 


of what his father and the others were about to 
Was it 
right to go against his father, or to assume that 


do, and yet what did he know of it? 


he was worse than he knew him to be ? 


He had nearly a mile the start of them, | 
His excitement | 


He turned to the young preacher. 

“They’re comin’! they’ve got their guns! I 
wanted to tell you to-day, but—I couldn’t!”’ 

Wash seized his rifle, and hastily sent his wife 
and the children to the loft. Mr. Lamb led Jim 
to the fire. . 

Soon there was a sound of rapid footsteps with- 
out; then the door was violently burst open, and 
in rushed Huse Turley and three others, fully 
armed. 

In such encounters no time is lost, and Wash 
Magee, having his rifle ready in his hands, would 
doubtless have fired at once upon Turley if the 
young preacher had not stepped between them, 
leaving Jim crouching in the corner. 

“Stranger,’’ said Turley, ‘this yer is a family 
matter. If you are for Magee, say the word.” 

“Father !’’ cried Jim, hob- 
bling to the front and grasp- 
ing his father’s arm. 

**You here, eh ?”’ said the 
father. ‘I'll mind this, boy, 
when I get you home!”’ 

“O father!” cried the boy, 
‘shave you forgot the man 
that nursed you through the 
small-pox, winter before last, 
down at the log camps? 
’Cause, if you have, I bave 
not. Look at him! You 
shall not —”’ 

Turley and his companions 
had covered the two men in 
the cabin with their rifles, 
but now Turley fell back a 
step, staring at the young 
preacher. 

“What?” he exclaimed, 
‘it can’t be the same—and 
yet you favor him mightily.” 

“Jim is right,”’ said Lamb. 
“TI should have visited you, 
but I am Magee’s cousin, 
and seeing the state of feel- 
ing between you all, I waited 
to see what could be done.”’ 

Turley turned to his com- 
panions. 

‘“‘He’s right, boys,” said 
he. “I know him now. If 
he wasn’t kin to the Magees, 
I'd fight for him anywhere 
in the world. I reckon I owe him my life, for 
he stood by me when every one else run from 
me. I can’t touch Wash, with him standing by. 
So our job’s up—for to-night, boys.” 

The men grumbled, yet seemed to assent. Wash 
Magee stood silent, watching Turley, with his 
finger upon the trigger of his rifle. 

Suddenly Cripple Jim sprang forward on his 
crutch. 

‘‘Father,’’ he said, “‘now you and Wash must 
shake hands. I know ye both —” 

‘Here you are again!’’ Turley interrupted, not 
sorry to find some one on whom to vent the dis- 
appointment he really felt. ‘Always a-meddlin’ !”’ 

He pushed the boy away so savagely that Jim 
| dropped his crutch, and was caught by Lamb, 
who whispered in his ear, ‘Stay with me until 
your father gets over this.”’ 

Turley and his friends were now leaving, and 
Jim seized his crutch. 

‘““No—no;”’ he said, ‘I must go. I can't leave 
father! He'll be sorry for this, when he gets 
sober—for they’ve been drinking! all of ’em."’ 

“But you are worn out. You can’t walk so far. 
You look feverish.” 

“T’ll make out to get home, I reckon.”’ 

The last the parson saw of him he was hobbling 
hurriedly down the trail after the others. 

In the morning, when Turley called his son, 
Cripple Jim did not answer. The father had 
made the fire. Jim’s usual task was to ‘put on’’ 
the breakfast. In the night Huse thought he had 
heard the boy moaning, as if in pain, but half- 
stupefied himself, he had paid no attention. 

Jack Hardy was with them, though the other 
| men had gone to their homes. 
| Turley walked over to Jim’s bed and shook 
| him, but the lad’s arm fell back limp, and his 
| flesh felt cold and clammy. His eyes were half 


| small grandchildren, and the young preacher | closed, and the pupils unnaturally set and staring. 
Lamb were sitting by the fire, when there came a | 
sharp rapping upon the door. Before any one | feeble, derided, sensitive, yet always loving boy, 


The father uttered an exclamation. Was his 


could rise, Cripple Jim hobbled into the room, | his only child, was he leaving him forever ? 
He was still debating this when the crack of a, his pale face paler than ever, his bare head wet; He felt a sudden horror, as if he had found 
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himself his son’s murderer. He sank on his 
knees beside the bed. 

“Go,” he said to Hardy, ‘‘fetch some one here! 
Jim’s taken bad. Don’t stand there! Don’t ye see 
my poor boy is a-dyin’ ?”’ 

The man left the cabin ata run. Turley raised 
the boy in his arms, and rocked him to and fro. 


He had never realized the strong ties of nature | 


until now—now when to feel them was agony. 
Minutes that seemed hours passed before Hardy 
returned with two men, Parson Lamb and Wash 
Magee. 
“They was the fust I seed,’’ Hardy said, apol- 


ogetically, to Huse, who looked at them entreat- | 


ingly. There was no enmity in his heart then 
against any living man. 
“Can’t you do suthin’ for him ?’’ he asked, as 


Mr. Lamb felt the lad’s pulse and carefully ex- | 


amined him. 

‘“‘He has had a congestive chill, I think,” said 
Lamb. “It was probably brought on by over- 
exertion and exposure. They are dangerous, but 
not always fatal.’’ 

Then he busied himself like one who knew 


what he was about, while the father watched him | 


as if life hung upon his every movement. Magee 
surveyed his old enemy with softening features. 

At last Jim’s breathing grew regular, his lips 
lost their purplish hue, his skin grew warmer, and 
his eyes opened. 


When he saw, not only his father, but Magee | 


bending over him, he smiled feebly and made a 
motion as if to join their hands. Turley looked 
puzzled at first; then, seeing Jim’s meaning, com- 
pressed his lips and held out his hand. 

‘“‘Wash,” he said, “I’ve only just found out 
what it is to have a son, by seein’ what it might 
be to lose one. Jim wants us to be friends, and 


what he says now, I say, too. If that aint enough, | 


I’ll ast your pardon—eh, Jim? and if that aint 
enough, I might make out to git plum down on my 
knees—eh, Jim ?”’ 

Here Wash struck his large hand into Turley’s. 

“Don’t say any more,” he exclaimed. ‘We 
haint been neighborin’ for a good bit, Huse, but 
it won’t be my fault if we don't in futur’.” 

After this, Huse turned to his son for his ap- 
proval. 

“There, Jim,” he said, ‘“‘“me and Wash have 
shook hands. But if there’s anything more a- 


bearin’ on your mind, your poor pap ’Il get down | 
on his all fours yet, but what you shall be sat- 


isfied.”’ 

Thus, while Cripple Jim hovered between life 
and death, peace was made. Perhaps it had a 
curative effect, for Jim did not die. Perhaps he 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| and then insisted upon getting down and atteimpt- 
| ing a closer acquaintance . 


‘But he isn’t really any more a beast than you 
or I,’’ added the girl. 

She now leaned heavily against the door-post, 
and looked hopefully at Mrs. Dudley. ‘I suppose 
this is a tavern, aint it?” 

“Law, no! It hasn’t been a tavern since long 
| before you was born."" The woman gave another 

glance at the young and weary face before her, | 
and continued: ‘But you can come in just the | 
| same. Sit right down. The biscuit’ll be done in 
fifteen minutes. I hope you aint going far?” 
| She pushed a small calico-covered rocking-chair 
toward the girl, who sank quickly into it. 


| down again. 





| I hope I aint going far, too,”’ she said, tremu- 
lously. Then she fought away the tremor. 

After a few moments, during which the terrier | 
| sniffed at everything in the kitchen, and appeared 
| perfectly satistied, his mistress said that she had 
| been so glad when she saw the tavern sign, for 
| she would like to stay over Sunday. | 
“But if ‘taint a tavern, I suppose I can’t stay. | 

I’ve got money to pay for what leat. I’m nota} 

| beggar. My dog isn’t a beggar, either.” 

‘I guess I shall let you stay over Sunday, even | 

| if I don’t keep a tavern,” said Mrs. Dudley. “1| 

sha’n’t charge you very heavy, either. Have you 
got much money ?” 

‘‘Kight dollars and twenty-five cents,” she said, 
as if she were mentioning millions. ‘I had ten 
dollars, but I had to spend some of it for my 
ticket on the cars, you know. I mean to get 
work and earn more before this is gone. But 
I’m kind of tired now.” 

She suddenly sank back in her chair and felt 
as if she should cry, in spite of all her efforts to 
be brave. 

“I guess you’re hungry, too.” 

Mrs. Dudley brought a bowl of milk and a 
plate of crackers for the girl, and some pieces of 
cold meat and johnny-cake for the terrier, who 
broke his fast eagerly but daintily. 

As the two wayfarers ate, their hostess thought 
rapidly. Although the sum the child had spoken 
of was not a large one with which a girl and a 
Yorkshire might begin the world, it seemed to 
Mrs. Dudley that to have been without a penny 
| would have suited better the appearance of the 
two strangers. 

Where did she get the money? She couldn’t 
be a thief. There were never more honest eyes 
in a child’s head. She would ask her, and see 
what she said. 

‘*Where’d you get the money ?”” 

The question was asked suddenly, just as the 








, 


“You needn’t get so angry,’ 
You aint going to leave this house 
till you’ve had a good rest. Perhaps you haven't 


| any objections to telling me your name.” 


The girl's breath came quickly, but she sat 
down.and hugged her dog close to her. 

‘‘My name’s Bethia,’’ she answered, “but they 
always call me Bethy.” 

“‘Bethy what ?”’ 

Again there was a pause. When it had lasted 
two or three minutes, the girl rose and went to | 
the door. She was al- 
most sobbing. 

‘Dear little sweet- 
heart,”’ she said to the 
dog, holding him up 


'to her face, “I guess 


we've got to go. I can’t 
tell my last name, for 
I'm afraid somebody’ ll 
find me out and take 
us back.” 

Mrs, Dudley’s hand 
was put on her arm, 
and she was gently 
pulled back to her 
chair. 


the bedroom where their two guests were sleeping. 

Nip-’n’-Tuck opened his eyes and looked at 
them brightly through his soft hair; he did not 
think it necessary to growl. But his mistress did 
not stir at all. She lay as she had fallen down 
from Mrs. Dudley’s hands upon the pillow. 

She had a great deal of light-brown hair, which 
Mrs. Dudley had pulled out over the pillow. The 
face was thin, and the youthful mouth almost 
pinched. It was not a very pretty face, but even 

now, with the frank, 
blue eyes shut, there 
was an expression of 
honesty not to be mis- 
taken. 

**Poor thing !’’ whis- 
pered Mr. Dudley. 

The terrier slightly 
wagged the end of his 
tail. 

Mrs. Dudley pushed 
her husband noise- 
lessly out of the room, 
holding the lamp so 
that its rays should not 
fall on Bethy’s face. 


“No matter,” said 
she. ‘I aint obliged to 
know all about you. "Taint as if I was going to 
adopt you for my own. What’s your dog’s 
| name . 
| *Nip-’n’-Tuck.” 
| “Nip and Tuck! 


He’s got more names than 
you have.” 

| Bethy became suddenly animated. 

| You see, ma‘am,’’ she said, ‘she was given to 

| me and my brother; and I wanted him named 

| Nip, and he wanted him named Tuck, and we 

| were both real set about it. Finally Uncle Henry, 
who gave us the puppy, said there wasn’t any 

| reason why we shouldn’t call him Nip-’n’-Tuck, 

| and then we should both be satisfied. So we 

| did.’’ 

| ‘“‘Where is your brother now ?” 

| Bethy’s lip quivered, and then she began to cry 
| violently. Poor thing! She was worn out with 

| fatigue. 

It was at this moment that Mr. Dudley came 
in from the barn with his pail of foaming milk. 
He set the pail down suddenly, and stared in 

| silence. 

| ‘She’s just used up,” cried his wife, “and no 
mortal knows how far she’s travelled! I’m 
going to put her right to bed.”’ 

Mr. Dudley lifted the pail and began to strain 


was spared in order that his presence might soothe | girl had finished her crackers and milk, and had | the milk. 


the after irritations that would occasionally rise. 
“I don’t begrudge anybody anythin’ now,” 
said Huse, long afterward, ‘‘and I’d as soon fight 
a cirkylar saw as to raise a disturbance with that 
thar boy a-settin’ by. Therefore, me and Wash 
stays friendly—but it’s mostly owin’ to Jim.” 
WILLIAM PERRY Brown. 


SS 
For the Companion. 


BETHY. 


In THREE CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER I. 


Wayfarers. 


‘Aint that a person up there, Ezry, or aint it?” 

“I guess most likely it’s a sheep, Esther,”’ said 
Mr. Dudley, hardly glancing up from his paper; 
but the woman continued to peer over her specta- 
cles through the window, and up the high hill. 

The house was very large, and gray from lack 
of paint. 

A few feet from its narrow piazza stood a half- 
dead buttonwood-tree. From the tree there swung 
a faded tavern sign, upon which, however, could 
still be made out the words, ‘‘Entertainment for 
Man and Beast.” 

At the left stretched a long line of deserted 
sheds, and behind them was a barn. 

This building stood on what was once a stage- 
road; but it was forty years since a stage-coach 
had been there. 

Ezra Dudley would not take down the sign; he 
said it would bring bad luck to touch the old 
thing. ‘Aunt Esther,’’ as every one called his 
wife, used to declare that a nervous person could 
not stay there, the sign creaked so in a southerly 
wind. 

It was while Mr. Dudley was milking the first 
of his nine cows that his wife heard a knock at 
the open door of the porch. 

She was just in the act of putting some biscuits 
into the oven. She shut the stove door and hur- 
ried to the porch. 

“Please, ma'am, I’d like ‘entertainment for 
man and beast,’ ’’ said a tired voice. 

At first Aunt Esther’s surprise was so great 
that she could not speak. Then she exclaimed: 

“The land! You don’t call yourself a man, 
do you?” 

‘*‘T mean for girl and beast. You see, I've been 
reading your sign.” 

‘*Where’s your beast ?”’ 

‘Here. He'd just as lief run, but I’d rather 
carry him sometimes. He’s such a comfort! 
Just to feel him cuddling under my arm makes 
me forget to be tired.”’ 

The girl opened her thin shaw] far enough to 
show the bright eyes and frowsy head of a York- 
shire terrier, which gazed sharply at the woman, 


begun to look refreshed. It seemed, however, 


| perfectly natural to the girl that any one should 
wish to know where such an enormous amount 
came from. 

“Uncle Henry gave me five dollars once, and I 
| earned the rest picking huckleberries last summer. 
| I kept it secret, and I saved it, for I felt every 
|day as if I couldn’t stand it another minute. 
But I did stand it all for almost a year.” 

‘*Where’d you come from here ?”’ 

There was silence. 
| Mrs. Dudley looked at the girl almost sharply 

as she repeated the question. 

“I'd rather not tell that.” 
| The girl picked up the terrier, who took a posi- 

tion as if he were used to being carried. The two 
| looked ready to start again at a moment’s notice. 
| Mrs. Dudley was curious. She was somewhat 
| offended, too. 
| The girl stood up very straight, and flung her 
| head back. 

“I haven't done anything wrong, if you're 
thinking that!” she cried. ‘Unless it’s wrong to 
run away from the cruellest folks that ever were !"’ 

The woman could not help believing these 


words, which were uttered in a ringing young | 


voice. It was in vain that she told herself that 
she ought to be suspicious; that appearances 


| were against her guest. There was something in 


the worn young face, in the attitude, that went 


straight to Mrs. Dudley’s heart. 


‘“‘When you’ve done it, maybe you’ll tell me if 
she dropped down from the sky, 
or sprung out of the earth,”’ he 
said, in his slow, good-natured 
way. 

Mrs. Dudley put her arm 
around Bethy, and helped her 
into the small bedroom which 
led from one end of the kitchen. 
She brought a basin of warm 
water and a towel. The hot, 
dusty face was bathed. Bethy 
did not resist, nor speak, except 
to say in a whisper: 

**You’ll let my dog stay with 
me, won’t you ?” 

Mrs. Dudley nodded her head. 
The tears were not very far 
from her own eyes. She was 
thinking of the baby girl she 
had lost one summer fourteen 
years ago. 

Perhaps the thought made 
her touch more tender. 

In a few moments Bethy and 
the dog were in the profound 
sleep of exhaustion. 

When Mrs. Dudley returned 
to the kitchen she closed the 
door behind her, and sat down 
quickly. The tears were now 
running undisguisedly down her cheeks. 

“T declare,’’ she said, ‘I do’ know when I’ve 
felt so sorry for anything.”’ 

Mr. Dudley had been waiting before going out 
again to his milking. His wife hurriedly told him 
every particular of the arrival. When she had 
finished, she rose and came to his side. 

‘Ezry,” she said, solemnly, “do you know 
what I’ve a great mind to do ?”’ 

“Give ’em both a good breakfast in the morn- 
ing,’’ he said, smiling. 

“Keep ’em!’’ said his wife. 

He looked grave. ‘‘Keep a girl that won’t even 
tell her name, nor where she came from?” he 
asked. 

‘She could have made upa name glib enough 
if she’d been used to lying. She could have had 
a story all ready, I tell you, she’s noliar! She 
is honest. I suppose she’s got faults enough, but 
I like her.” 

Mr. Dudley advised his wife not to decide the 
matter that night. The girl might not like to 
stay, or things might look very different in the 
|morning. Then he went to finish his chores. 
Mrs. Dudley bethought herself of the biscuit in 
| the oven. They were burned black, and were put 
in the ‘‘pig-pail.’”” The Dudleys supped on bread 
and milk, as Bethy had done. 

That evening, after Mr. Dudley and his wife had 
sat nodding in weariness from their hard day’s 








When they were in 
the kitchen again they 
looked questioningly at each other. 
| Ezry,’’ she said, ‘now don’t you tell me 
you're going to put anything in my way.” 

**No, no,” he replied, ‘I sha’n’t. But don’t 
| say anything to her before Monday. Let’s watch 
and see what kind of a child she appears to be.”’ 

The lovely summer Sunday morning looked in 
| through the small panes of the window where 
| Bethy and her dog lay. The terrier stood up and 

stretched. Then he gazed intently at his mistress, 
and licked her face and punched her with his 
cold nose until she woke. 

Several minutes passed before she could re- 
member where she was. When she did remember 
she lay back on the pillow, saying to herself: 

“Now I know. I’m safe! Oh, wasn’t she kind 
tome! And I forgot to thank the Lord before I 
went to sleep. But I can thank Him now, though.” 

She began to say a few words of prayer, then 
dressed herself hurriedly and opened the door. 
The terrier dashed gaily into the empty kitchen, 
and at the same moment Mr. Dudley came in 
from the porch. 

The girl looked so bright and eager, after her 
long rest, that Mr. Dudley did precisely what he 
had warned his wife against doing. He asked 
Bethy if she would like to stay with them. 

The child clasped her hands with enthusiasm. 

“Just live here ?”’ she cried. 

“Exactly ; and help us, youknow. Weshouldn’t 
make you work too hard.”’ 

‘Would you take Nip-’n’-Tuck, too ?”’ 

“T guess so.”’ 

Bethy stood silent a moment, her hands still 
clasped. But there was no mistaking that silence, 
and the man felt his heart warmed by it. 

“It would be just blessed to live with you and 
her,”’ at last said Bethy, in a low voice. 

“I hope it would be,” said Mr. Dudley, almost 
reverently. 

Soon he bethought himself of what he had 
done, and added, ‘You see, Bethy, how we're 
trusting you, when we don’t know anything about 
you. Remember, we trust you.” 

“You and she sha’n’t be sorry,’’ Bethy said. 
Her voice began to tremble. She appeared to 
wish to say something more, but could not. 

“I guess it'll be all right,’ said Mr. Dudley, 
turning away, as his wife came in from the back 
yard. ‘‘We’ve just ben fixing it all up, Esther,” 
| he said, cheerfully. “She’s going to stay here 
and make us young again, she and that clipper of 
a puppy. I guess, if it isn’t too near noon, she 
wants some breakfast.” 

“T can generally risk you to do a kind act, 
| Ezry,” said Mrs. Dudley. 

The long, warm hours of that Sunday passed 
| in a state of blissful quiet to Bethy, who sat on 
| the grass with Nip. She helped with the dishes, 
and expressed a wish to milk some of the cows. 
It was plain that she had been used to work, and 
to hard work, too. 

But there was only the absolutely necessary 
work done on a Sunday at the old “‘tavern stand.”’ 

Bethy sat on the ricketty piazza and saw three 
open carriages, drawn slowly by heavy farm- 
horses, go by to church. The occupants of the 
carriages stared hard at her and at the terrier, 
disporting himself on the grass. 

‘To-morrow I've got a big wash, and you can 
be real useful,’’ said Mrs. Dudley, when Betliy 
| went to bed that night. 
| After she had gone, the woman told her hus- 
band that it did seem as if she must find out what 
the child’s last name was. She must call her 
something when folks asked about her. 

‘Perhaps folks ’Il have to put up with knowing 
no more than we do,”’ said Mr. Dudley. 

That night the weather was very sultry. Bethy 
saw distant lightning, and was dreaming that tlie 
thunder was crashing in the sky, when Nip 
barked shrilly. She started from the bed. The 
sound had been a violent knocking at the back 
door, nearest to her. 

With a vague fear in her mind that people 
would track her from whence she came, she flung 
on her clothes swiftly. 
| By the time Mr. Dudley had come downstairs, 
| and gone to unbar the door, she was dressed, and 
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had caught the dog in her arms and put her hand 
over his mouth. 

She listened, much frightened. She could not 
hear at first; but then a voice said, ‘‘I hear 
you've got a girl and a dog here.” 

Bethy did not listen any longer. She let her- 
self down from the window, which was open and 
near the ground. 

With her precious friend held close in her arms, 
she ran with all the fleetness of youth and fear. 

Ten minutes later Mr. Dudley came in from the 
barn witha lantern. He had been harnessing his 
colt into the gig. 

He paused an instant before the closed door of 
the kitchen bedroom. 

“I hope she hasn't been disturbed,”’ he said to 
himself. ‘She was tired enough. But young 
folks can sleep through anything.” 

Then he went upstairs. 

Maria LovisE Poou. 
(To be continued.) 
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BEGINNINGS OF EVIL. 
Let no man trust the first false step 


Of guilt ; it hangs upon a precipice 
Whose steep descent in last perdition ends. 


— Young. 
em 


For the Companion. 


A BEAR-HUNT REVERSED. 





“Jack, Davy and I went out for bear once,” said 
my friend Bob Arcaster, as we reclined on a bed 
of boughs watching the stars through the light 
cloud which rose from the camp-fire. ‘Never told 
you about it, did 1?” 

We had been talking about our two young 
friends, who had a day or two before left home to 
take places in the East Indian Civil Service. Bob 
had seen more of them of late years than I, and 
had been amusing me with stories of their adven 
tures together. So it was with the expectation that 
he had something to tell worth listening to that I 
replied, ‘““No, what about it?” 

“Well, we went out for bear once,” he repeated, 
and began in his peculiar, slow way to poke the 
fire. 

“You said that once. Did you get any bear?” 

He had an annoying way of beginning a story, 
and breaking off without the slightest warning. He 
paid no attention to my question, but went on with 
his occupation with provoking slowness. 

When he had completed this performance to his 
satisfaction, he lay back upon the boughs, closed 
his eyes, and remained silent so long that I had 
almost forgotten that I had asked him anything. 
After a long interval he answered, “Oh yes, we 
got one,’”’ and relapsed into silence. 

There was no use in trying to get him to tell a 
story except when he was in the mood for it, and 
then he could not be stopped. So I held my peace 
until such time as it might please him to go on with 
his story. It came at last. 

“Jack, Davy and I went out for bear once. You 
remember what Jack was like when he left college. 
Green! He knew everything about Greece, Rome 
and such places, but about real things, such as 
salmon, trout and bear, he knew no more than a 
baby. 

“Why, he was greener than Davy, and he had 
never been out of sight of a clearing until we went 
out for bear. And conceited!—there’s no use in 
denying it! He wasa thoroughly good fellow, but 
he had not had the experience that has since made 
him manly, strong and modest. 

“Well, we were up in Madawaska, and a French- 
man told us that bears were as plenty as blackber- 
ries up Green River. Jack, who had a beautiful 
Winchester with him,—we were just loitering 
through the country, you know, fishing here and 
there in the streams, and had brought our guns 
along more for their company than for any other 
reason,—Jack, I say, was impatient to get where 
he could shoot a bear. 

“Davy was not quite so eager. In fact, the little 
fellow seemed more than half-afraid; but when 1 
chimed in with Jack, he made no further objection, 
and we got a Frenchman to pole us up the stream 
in his canoe. Ever been on Green River?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, I need not tell you what a splendid 
stream it is, and what trout-fishing we had. At the 
close of the second day we reached the ground 
where the bears were said to be waiting to be shot. 
Selecting a nice, grassy spot, we built a lean-to 
hut with poles and bark, made a fire, and had sup- 
per. 

“We were a jolly party, although I noticed that 
Jack did not seem to care about going far from 
the fire, and he questioned the Frenchman very 
closely about the habits of bears in general, and 
Green River bears in particular. 

“The Frenchman did not know much more than 
Jack, but taking it for granted that I knew as little 
as the others, he bestowed upon us a marvellous 
mass of misinformation. According to our genial 
guide, we were in imminent danger of being 
charged upon at any moment by a dozen or so of 
ferocious bears of assorted sizes and patterns, and 
the boys were about half-frightened out of their 
Wits. 

“I interrupted Jean Baptiste’s flow of horrors 
with a vehement denial of the state of things 
which he pictured. 

““AhY said he. ‘I only mak’ de little fun.’ 

“Reassured, the boys consented at last to turn in, 
but, as you will understand, it being their first 
night in camp, they did not go to sleep very readily. 
There was an owl somewhere near us, and it kept 
up an unceasing hooting. Of course, when its 
dismal notes first came out of the darkness, the 
boys were startled. Jack’s teeth chattered, and 
little Davy, looking as pale as a ghost in the fire- 
light, got up and seized his gun. 

““Come back to bed, Davy,’ I said. ‘It’s only an 
owl.’ 

“*Yes, that’s all, Davy,’ said Jack; but his voice 








COMPANION. | 





had its tremolo stop on, whereat the Frenchman | 
laughed. , 

“You know the thousand and one unaccountable 
noises you hear when you are ina strange place | 
and can’t get to sleep, especially if itis your first | 
night in a camp. 

“The boys heard them all, and kept up a constant 
fire of, ‘What’s that? What’s that?’ until atter | 
nidnight, when they fell asleep. | 

“Next morning they were up bright and early, | 
feeling like old campaigners. It is wonderful how 
one night in camp seasons you, isn’t it? 

“The Frenchman started oif down river after 
we had breakfasted, promising to come back in 
two days, and we set out to look for bear. 

“We did not see any, though we found some 
tracks, some of them quite fresh. The fresher the 
tracks, the less anxious were the boys to go on. 
This was especially the case with Davy, who 
frankly owned that he should much prefer fishing 
to bear-hunting. 

“I knew perfectly well that we might tramp 
about for a week without coming in sight of a 
bear, unless by pure accident, for one seldom sees 
bears when he is looking for them; so | readily 
agreed to Davy’s suggestion that we should return 
to camp. 

“It was quite early in the afternoon when we 
got back, but the boys were tired and lay down to 
rest, while I went down alone to the river, seated 
myself on the root of a great birch-tree, and 
dropped my flies over a little pool just below. 

“I had not been there long, and had 
just hooked a fine fish, when I heard 
ashout. Being busy landing my 
trout, I did not look to see what was 
the matter, and it was only when I 
turned to find a place to put my fish 











Treed by a Bear. 








and must be moved before he could get through. | 
Moreover, there was no telling what our four- 
footed visitor might do if his attention was espe- 
cially drawn to Davy, as it would be if the latter 
began to move about the hut. | 

“*Tell you what, Bob,’ said Jack, who had joined 
me, ‘you go behind the camp and move the poles, 
while I occupy the brute’s attention in front.’ 

“The suggestion was as good as any that could 
be made, and I ran around to the back of the camp, | 
while Jack went off to one side and stood directly 
in front of the bear, not more than twenty feet 
from him. The bear eyed him, but went on eating 
the pork. 

“I was not long in moving the poles so that Davy 
could get through, and had told him to hurry and 
come out, when to my utter amazement he reached 
for my hunting-knife, which was sticking in the top 
of the hut, and seizing it firmly, gave the bear a | 
fierce thrust in the side. Then he sprang out 
through the hole I had made. 

“The bear gave a frightful growl, and seeing | 
Jack straight before him, leaped directly upon him. | 
Jack was watching Davy so intently that he didi not 
think of running until it was too late. When we 

| 


came from behind the hut, poor Jack and the bear 
were lying in a struggling heap together. 

“‘He has killed Jack,’ cried Davy, ‘and it’s my 
fault!’ 

“Before I could stop him, Davy sprang toward 
the struggling pair and began to kick Jack’s antag- | 
onist. 1 ran into the hut, picked up the Winchester, 
and made toward the group. | 

“The bear was lying upon 
its left side, and endeavor- 
ing to tear Jack with his 
hind feet, but the boy was 
too close to him for that. 
The expression upon Jack’s | 
face was no longer one of 
fear. He had a firm grip 
upon his huge antagonist, 
and kept his head well be- 
low the terrible jaws. 

“Shoot him, Bob!’ he 
cried. ‘I’ll take the chances.’ 

# “As Davy still continued 
his kicking, and consequent- 
ly was in the way, I told 
him to get to one side, and 
drew near so as to make my 
aim certain, when suddenly 
the bear’s struggles ceased. 
His hold on Jack relaxed, 
and he rolled over, dead. 

“Jack was on his feet in 
an instant, little the worse 

for his tussle. There was 
amazement in every line of 
his countenance; but he was 
no more astounded than the 
rest of us. 

“What had killed the 
bear? Could it have been 
Davy’s thrust with the 
knife? It did not seem pos- 





Before proceeding to in- 
vestigate, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure—or as 
Jack put it, to show him 
that there was a punishment 
after death for stealing 
pork—I placed the muzzle 
of the Winchester close to 
the beast’s forehead, and 
sent a bullet into his brain. 
“Clearly it was a cartridge wasted, for there was 
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“Suddenly,” says the gentleman, “the mass 
moved, and a dog went flying belly uppermost, and 


| his yells were added to the discord. But this move- 


ment of the boar’s was fatal to him; it brought 
him into a more open position, and I rolled him 
over with my ‘express.’ He rose and tried to 
charge, but though I fired again, I believe it was 
unnecessary, as he was too hard hit ever to have 
reached me. 

“This was the first really large game I had 
killed, and 1 rushed up to him with the delight of 
a boy. I had never seena wild boar before this 
morning, and now, as I contemplated my fallen 
foe, a strange uneasiness beset me. There was 
something so homely in the innocent face of that 
dead pig that my heart for a moment misgave me; 
but I banished my foolish qualms, the reaction 


| after my triumph, probably, and as I heard the 


tootle of my friend’s horn approach, I sat down on 


|the broad side of my game, and indulged in a 
| victorious whoo-oop. 


“The bushes parted asunder, and my host burst 
into a cheer and loaded me with praise. But, alas! 
What is this? As my friend approaches nearer, 
slowly the gay smile fade;; the applauding voice 
is still; the horn drops from his nerveless grasp, 
and the merry. little visage lengthens -out in a 


| telescopic fashion truly uncomfortable to behold. 


***Moe domaschne haban!’ Those were his fata] 
words. ‘My own house-pig!’ 

“The blow was too painful and sudden. My pride 
fell, and gradually the fact was borne in on my 
already half-awakened mind that wild boars are 
black, but this beast was white. The fact was, this 


| wretched animal had broken out of his sty some 


time before, and gone to the torest to take his fill 
of chestnuts and other pleasant things, and at the 
time of being shot had been battling with one of 
his black-skinned brethren.” 


a 


IN ITS OWN TIME. 


’Tis vain o’er next year’s drought to pine, 
The wise will never borrow ; 
The gold now hidden in the mine 
May de a crown to-morrow. 
—Selected. 
———~<@-—___—_—__ 


For the Companion. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


An artesian wel, properly speaking, is a well 


like those in the Province of Artois, in France, 


which are narrow, tubular openings into deep, 


| Water-bearing strata, reaching water which is 


under sufficient pressure to be forced through the 
tube to or above the surface of the ground. The 
name is often applied to Ceep bores in which the 


| water rises to a point more or less below the sur- 
| face, and from which it has to be pumped. 


In any case, where water rises into the bore toa 
height greater than that at which it is struck, the 


| rise is due either to pressure from a higher foun- 
| tain-head, or to the expansive power of gas con- 
| tained in the water. Sometimes it is due to both 
| forces. 

sible, yet it might be so. | 


The pressure which causes the rise is the pres- 
; sure of water confined under an impervious 
| stratum of rock or earth having a certain inclina- 
| tion or pitch from the horizontal line. The imper- 
vious stratum may pass down the hill at one side 
| of a valley and turn up at the other side, so that a 
| positive head is produced at any point below where 
| the stratum begins to dip. 
| In other cases, the impervious stratum may pass 
on down a steep, long incline, the flow of water 
through it being greatly impeded by friction 
) against the sand, gravel, or other loose material of 


that I noticed Jack climbing a small maple-tree as | D0 sign, in even the slightest tremor, that there had | which the water-bearing stratum is composed. 


if for his life. 


“He made no reply. 

“*Davy!’ I called, without getting an answer. 

“Springing up the bank, I saw what at first 
seemed very amusing. 

“Before the camp was a small fire, and within the 
hut, at one corner, was our bag of provisions. The 
front of the hut was not more than four feet wide; 


the quality of our larder, was a huge black bear! 
“Jack was, as I have said, well up the branches 

of the maple; but Davy was nowhere to be seen. 
“*Where’s Davy, Jack?’ I cried. 


mind and answered, in a tone of horror: 

“In the hut!’ 

“Then the brave fellow began to descend from his 
perch. He was somewhat given to boasting, per- 


real pluck. The way he came down the tree 
showed the stuff that was in him. 

“Looking within the hut, I saw that Davy was 
there, and likely for the present to stay there. The 
only place where the roof was high enough fora 
person to stand up was now occupied by the bear, 
who had forced himself part way into the hut. 
Davy was crouched at the back part, with a look 
upon his face that I shall never forget. 

“He was badly frightened, but the look was not 





| although he expected every moment to be engaged 
| in a life and death struggle with the bear, he could 
| hardly keep from laughing at the way Jack had 
disappeared when the brute poked his nose around 
the corner of the tent. 

“It seems that the boys had been talking about 
what they would do if they saw a bear, and Jack, 
with his Winchester in his hand, was telling just 
how he should bring him down with a shot. 


“At that moment the bear’s head had appeared. 
A better chance to try the effect of a bullet behind 
the ear would probably never occur again; but 
Jack was better in theory than in practice. 

“Dropping his rifle, he gave a scream, sprang 
over the fire and took to the tree, while the bear. 
without so much as a glance toward him, stalked 
slowly across the front of the hut and began help- 
ing himself to our pork. 

“But Davy was really in danger, and we must 
help him. I called to him to crawl out under the 
back of the hut. But that was more easily said 
than done, for the poles were very close together, 


“ ‘What is it, Jack?’ I shouted. ‘Where’s Davy?’ | 


and across the entrance, busily engaged in testing | 


“Jack had by this time recovered his presence of | 


haps, and-was very excitable, but he was full of | 
| Which possessed no special interest to the public | 


one of fright only. He told us afterward that | 


«Under the ear, Davy,’ he said, ‘is the vital spot.’ | 


| been a spark of life remaining. 
| **Where did you stab him, Davy?’ asked Jack. 
| ‘Just behind the fore-leg.’ 

“What did you do with the knife?’ I asked. 

“*Left it sticking in the wound. I did not think 
he’d appreciate an effort to remove it as a favor.’ 

‘Here, boys!’ I said, ‘let’s turn him over.’ 

“We seized the legs, turned the body over from 
the left side to the right, and found the knife buried 
to the handle in the animal’s body. 

‘Here was the explanation of the sudden collapse 
of the enemy. What Davy’s arm had not been 
| strong enough to do, the struggles of the beast had 
| completed ; and the knife, left in the wound, had, 
| by the animal’s own weight, been pressed into his 
| heart. 
| “So it was Davy’s bear, without a doubt. We 
| did not give the Frenchman more particulars than 
were necessary. Jack, looking at the maple-tree, 
said there were certain features of the adventure 


| at large. 

| “When we returned to the settlement, the French- 

| man told the story in his own way, and spread the 

| fame of little Davy’s achievement far and wide, 

| with sundry embellishments.” 

| CHAS. H. LUGRIN. 
—_——_—_+oo—___—_—_ 

| HIS FIRST BOAR. 


A Russian officer at one of the military stations 
|in the Caucasus, hearing of the presence in his 


neighborhood of two gentlemen in pursuit of boar, | 


| sent to them an invitation to join him on the fol- 
lowing day, when he would give them a taste of 
| real sport. With many thanks they accepted the 
kindness, and at the appointed time set off. 
During the day many shots were fired at one 
thing and another, though at least one of the party 
| had seen no boar. As the afternoon wore on and 


sian’s guests, who had wandered away from his 
friends, found himself rather fagged, and felt that 
| it was time to stop. 

Just then he heard the dogs baying something 
not far from him, and after creeping up to within 
about thirty yards of them, he crouched. behind 
the bole of a huge oak, and waited for his eyes to 
get used to the darkness. He was soon able to 

| make out the dogs’ tails waving to and fro, and 
then, under a leaning tree-stump, the indistinct 
outline of their enemy. Meantime, the boar kept 
up a half-grunting, half-growling noise, while the 
| dogs barked their loudest. 


the daylight began to disappear, one of the Rus- | 


| In this case, without the more positive head that 
exists in the first instance, water finds a freer exit 
through the open bore than through the sand and 
| gravel, and rises in the well. 

Whatever the conditions may be, the rule applies 
that water, under a head or pressure, seeks the 
easiest outlet, and, if confined, will rise as high, or 
nearly as high, as the head at the higher part of 

| the inclined water-bearing stratum or distant ele- 
| vated reservoir. 
| The action of confined air in causing water to 
flow from a well, is the same as that which is de- 
veloped when a bottle of soda-water is uncorked, 
| the expansion of the gas blowing the water out of 
the mouth of the bottle. 
| The “blowing wells” of the oil and salt regions 
are wells discharging by the pressure of natural 
gas—either of gas confined in the water or oil, or 
of gas confined in chambers, bringing pressure 
to bear on the surface of the liquid. 

The elements of the work of boring the hole to 
reach the water are illustrated in the use of the 
post-hole auger and the rock-drill. A hole may be 
bored through earth or soft, disintegrated rock by 
the use of a revolving auger-like tool, and it may 
| be continued through the rock by the use of a 
| chisel-drill worked up and down like the “jumper” 
drill of a stone quarry. 
| The oldest bores of this character were probably 
| made in China more than two thousand years ago. 
| These wells were probably sunk after rock was 
reached, by the use of a chisel-drill suspended by 
a rope of bamboo fibres, and supported by a spring- 
pole of bamboo strong enough to hold the drill 
some distance above the point of working. 

With ropes connected to the end of the spring- 
pole, by which it is pulled down, or by the jump- 
ing of a man on a platform on the spring-pole, the 
drill is made to strike its blow, recoiling with the 
aid of the spring-pole when tension is released. 

This is substantially the principle of modern 
| drilling with the chisel-drill and its various mod- 
| ifications, and is the one used in the Pennsylvania 
| oil regions, where the churning movement is im- 
parted to the drill by a working beam attached to 
the shaft of a steam-engine by acrank and pitman. 

After the completion of the well, the same appli- 
ances are used for pumping the oil. In the artesian 
wells now bored, it has the great drawback that it 
becomes necessary at frequent intervals to with- 
draw the drill, and sink what is called a sand- 
pump. This is a long, metal bucket, having at its 
bottom a valve opening inward. This is worked up 
and down in the bore until it becomes sufticiently 
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filled with the powdered rock and water, when it 
is drawn to the surface. 

An important improvement was made when the 
combined drill and sand-pump was introduced. 
The drill in this apparatus 1s suspended, not by a 
rope, but by a series of iron pipes screwed to- 
gether at their ends. The drill itself is screwed 
fast to the lower end of 
the pipe, and is hol- 
low. There are, near 
the lower end of the 

drill, and at intervals 
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up the pipe, valves opening upward. As the drill 
is dropped, ‘‘sludge’’—that is, water and crushed | 
rock—enters the lower valve, and little by ttle | 
works its way upward. Each valve in turn helps | 
to raise the mass without bringing so much press- 
ure on that at the bottom as to compact it im- 
movably in the tube. 

As the drill and tube are much heavier than the 
sludge, they drop faster in the descending move- 
ment, and the sludge, caught by the valves, 
gradually works toward the top, where it over- 
flows. The well is thus self-cleansing in its con- 
struction, and the drill need be removed only 80 | 
often as is necessary for sharpening, the interval 
depending on the hardness of the rock. 

If the necessary water to form a movable sludge 
has not been developed in sinking the well, water 
for that purpose is poured in from the surface. 

Another very successful method of drilling with 
a tool supported by hollow pipes is by the use of 
the water-jet. In this case, the water is forced 
down, under more or less pressure, through the 
rods and through the tool nearly fo its point, so 
as to create a strong upward current in the bore 


outside of the tool. The flow in this case is neces- 
sarily of sufficient velocity to carry up the crushed 
rock with it, the sludge flowing off at the surface 
of the ground as in the former case. Here, also, 
it becomes necessary to withdraw the tools only 
for sharpening. 

Another very important improvement in well- 
boring lies in the use of the casing as a means for 
carrying and working the tool. For this process, 
the lower end of the casing is furnished with 
cutting teeth, or for work in very hard rock, with 
cutting diamonds. The casing is revolved by 
steam-power. Its whole weight is borne on the 
cutting edge, and the working is rapid and true. 
The boring of five hundred and eighty feet in ten 
hours has been effected by this appliance. 

The casing, whether used for revolving the tool, 
or only as a casing, has its bottom length per- 
forated like a sieve, so that when the final water- | 
bearing stratum is penetrated, the water flows | 


In all well-sinking with 
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any form of chisel-drill 
it is necessary that the 
tool shall be turned con- 
stantly, so that it shall 
not strike twice in the 
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shall secure the boring 
of a round hole. This 
rotating movement is ap- 
plied either to the rope 
suspending the common 
jumper, or to the pipe 
used in drilling with a 
water-jet. 

One of the most useful 
forms of the drill is made 
in two parts, which are 
hinged within the drill- 
rod, and which are so 
formed that when they strike an obstruction they 


spread out, making a fan-shaped bit of a diam- | 


eter wider than the outer diameter of the casing, 
which may thus be lowered without resistance. 

When the tool is raised against the lower edge 
of the casing, its hinged wings are closed together 
with a sheer movement, and become narrow 
enough to be drawn out for sharpening. 
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When, in using the revolving process, a very | 
hard formation is reached, a chisel-drill may be | 
used in connection with the revolving process, 
both working together, but independently. 

The use of artesian wells is increasing enor- 
mously as population spreads over the compara- 
tively arid regions of the West. Generally water 
may be found and brought at least near enough 
to the surface for economical pumping. It often 
flows with great force. 

In Aberdeen, Nebraska, the flow of an artesian 
well has so powerful a head that it is used instead 
of steam for driving the engine by which the 
sewage of the town is pumped to irrigation fields. 

In fact, we are, in our recent work in this 
country, far surpassing all that has been done 

elsewhere. 

Among the most famous wells in 
Europe is one at Aire, in Artois, 
which has been flowing steadily for 
over a century at the rate of fifteen 
thousand gallons per hour, and the 
water rises eleven feet above the 
mouth of the well. 

At Lilliers, in the Pas-de-Calais, 
France, there is a well which has 
been flowing since the year 1126. 
The famous Grenelle well of Paris 
is almost eighteen hundred feet 
deep, and flows at the rate of 
twenty thousand gallons an hour, 
with a maximum temperature of 
eighty-two degrees Fahrenheit. 

A well at St. Augustine, Florida, 
is fourteen hundred feet deep and 
twelve inches in diameter. It flows 

at the rate of over four hundred thou- 

sand gallons per horr, at a temperature | 
of eighty-two degrees Fahrenheit, and with 

a pressure sufficient to form a jet fountain 

: forty-two feet high above the mouth of the 
well. A well at Louisville, Kentucky, over three 
thousand feet deep and only three inches in 
diameter, flows at the rate of nearly fourteen 
thousand gallons per hour. 

Gro. E. WARING, JR. 
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THE FOOL’S TIME. 





The happy have whole days, and those they use ; 
The unkeppy have but hours, and those they lose. 


—Dryden. 
alana —+ or — 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S TROUBLES. 


In The Companion of June Twenty-sixth last 
were explained the causes of the differences be- 
tween the English dwellers in Newfoundland and 
the French fishermen who use a certain portion 
of the coast of the island for the drying and 
curing of their fish. 

It was stated, moreover, that a temporary | 
agreement had been made between Great Britain 
and France by which things should remain as 
they were until some permanent settlement of | 
the dispute could be reached. 

The question of Newfoundland, during the 
past two months, has acquired yet larger impor- | 
tance, and the situation in regard to it has become | 
a critical one. | 

While the subject of the rights of the French | 
fishermen was pending, the Newfoundland colony 
made an attempt to conclude a reciprocity con- 
vention with the United States. They desired 
that their fish should be admitted into the United | 
States free of duty, in return for which they were | 
willing to give the privilege of getting bait and 
other supplies in Newfoundland to American fish- 
ermen. 

At first Great Britain, of which Newfoundland 
is a colony, seemed willing that such a conven- 
tion should be made; but the Dominion of Can- 
ada protested against the making of a convention | 
with us by Newfoundland alone, and declared | 
that it ought to be included in the arrangement. | 

On this subject the British Government has so 
far supported the Dominion of Canada that it | 
has not yet ratified the convention. | 

Meanwhile the other subject relating to New- 
foundland—the permanent settlement of the dis- | 
pute as to the rights of French fishermen on the | 
coast—became a matter of negotiation between | 
the British and French Governments, and it was | 
finally announced that those governments had 
agreed to leave the question out to arbitration. 


| fined to the question, not whether the French had 
|the exclusive right to occupy 
| whether the treaties under which they held it 
| admitted of their using it for the building of 
lobster factories and the canning of lobsters. 
Against the conduct of Great Britain, both in 
| delaying the convention with the United States, 
|} and in agreeing to a limited arbitration as to the 
| rights of French fishermen, the Newfoundlanders 
| have vehemently protested. Resolutions con- 
| demning the former action have passed the New- 
foundland legislature by a large majority, and 


the people have openly talked of seeking the pro- | 


tection of the United States, and even of annex- 
| ation to our republic. 

| Great Britain is in the dilemma that she must 
either disappoint and enrage her island colony, or 
|run the risk of a grave misanderstanding, per- 
haps even a war, with France. The result seems 
to prove that between the two alternatives, Great 
| Britain prefers to adopt the former. 


| French occupation of the coast obstructs the de- 
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two political parties, both these parties are agreed 
in opposing the claims of French fishermen to 
the coast they occupy. They declare that the 


velopment of the island, and especially the com- 
pletion of railways which are of the highest 
necessity to the prosperity of the inhabitants. 
They have demanded of Great Britain that by 
some means the French in Newfoundland be got 
rid of altogether; that Great Britain make con- 





men are agreed that the restoration is a most de- 
sirable object, and probably all will rejoice if the 
method adopted is successful, however objection- 
able it seems to them as a matter of national 
policy and of public economy. 


ee 


TWO KINDS OF SUCCESS. 
In the story of David Lloyd’s life many of the 





cessions to France in some other part of the world, | 
in return for the departure of the French fisher- 
men from their coast. 

Thus Newfoundland has really become a pawn 
on the chess-board of European politics, and is 
not unlikely to be a victim of that complicated 
game. The outcome of the trouble will be watched 
with eager interest; for no American can look 


with indifference upon the destiny of a colony so | 


near our shores, which is, moreover, in some sort 
identified with our maritime industries. 
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THE CROCUS. 

By the light of a glowworm’s friendly spark, 

She softly crept up the stairway dark, 

Out through the portal of frozen mold 

Into the wide world, bleak and cold ; 

But somehow a sunbeam found the place 

Where the snow made room for her lifted face. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. —Madeline S. Bridges. 


_— —te——_—_—— 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Although the internal commerce of the United 
States—that is, the trading within the country 
between its inhabitants—is greatly in excess of 
that of any other country of the globe, yet it is 
quite natural that an enterprising people should 
wish to extend their trade relations to the remot- 
est corners of the earth. 

That has been done, for during the year 1890 
the imports and exports amounted in value to 
more than sixteen hundred and eighty million 
dollars, which represented goods brought from 
and sent to every continent and almost every 
island of the sea. 

But there is one feature of the foreign trade of 
this country that is not satisfactory to any one. 
Of the whole value of nearly eight hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars representing im- 


ports, six hundred and fifty-eight millions’ worth | 


came in foreign vessels, and only one hundred 
and twenty-four millions’ worth in American 
vessels. The rest was imported overland by rail- 
road. 

The facts regarding domestic exports were even 
more humiliating, for while the value of Ameri- 
can goods sent abroad in foreign ships was seven 
hundred and forty-one million dollars, the value 
of such goods exported in American ships was 
only seventy-five millions. 

The truth is that the condition of the American 
carrying trade has been going from bad to worse 
for many years. There is nota single line of pas- 
senger steamships flying the Stars and Stripes 
sailing between this country and Europe. There 
are British, German, French, Italian and other 
steamers, but not one American. 

There are various theories of the cause of this 
sorry condition of affairs, and of the remedies to 
be applied. Every one admits that American 
shipping labors under disadvantages as compared 
with that of other countries, and all are agreed 
that if there is a way to restore the prosperity the 
carrying trade enjoyed forty years ago, the means 
should be adopted to restore it. 

It has become almost a party question what 
shall be done tothisend. Most of the Democrats 
hold that the chief cause of the trouble is that 
merchants are not permitted by the navigation 
laws to buy ships built abroad and register them 


jas American, and that the proper course is to 


change these laws. 

Republicans, on the other hand, for the most 
part maintain that the permission to buy ships 
and register them under the United States flag 
would close all our ship-yards; and they have 
advocated the encouragement of ship-building 


| for the foreign trade by a system which involves | 


‘subsidies’ or ‘‘subventions’’ to steamships en- 
gaged in such trade. 

At the late session of Congress an act was 
passed in which there is a provision for payments 
to American steamships in the form of liberal 
| compensation for carrying the mails. This is one 

of the ways in which some of the governments of 


Europe keep their flags flying over steamships in 
the coast, but foreign commerce. 


Heretofore the United States has paid to ocean 
| mail-carriers only the ‘‘ocean postage,’’ that 1s, 
the difference between the two cents that carries a 
| letter within the country, and the five cents that 
| takes it to an address beyond the seas. By the 
new law the government may contract with Amer- 
| ican steamship-owners for the carriage of the 
mails, and pay them certain amounts to be agreed 

| upon, more than the ocean postage. 

Of course the effect of this is to give to such 
steamships a bounty in consideration of their 
continuing in the foreign trade; and the idea is 
that the bounty will equalize the conditions, and 
offset the disadvantages under which Americans 
labor. The measure was in general supported by 
Republicans and opposed by Democrats; but not 
all the members of either party voted with the 
| majority of their associates. 
| While there is this diversity of opinion as to 


ability and energy. 


young men who read The Companion may trace the 
outlines of their own, and perhaps gain a useful 
hint or two. 

David’s father was a successful lawyer, and was 
resolved that his son should inherit his practice. 
He never doubted that the boy had inherited his 
While David was still a child 
he had French and German nurses and teachers. 
But at fifteen he spoke only his own language, and 
that not fluently. 

Bob Dawes, Mr. Lloyd’s errand-boy, used to 
pore over French books at night, and by day inces- 
santly tried his phrases on the French barber and 
the cook at the hotel. After a year or two he chat- 
tered to them, not with a Parisian accent, but well 
enough to express himself clearly and with ease. 

David was sent to the academy of the town. He 
was fond of literature, and pored over books of 
history and travel. But he was at the foot of 
every class. Mr. Lloyd protested loudly against 
the inefficiency of the teachers, their bad system 
of instruction, and the injustice of the methods of 
grading the pupils. 

Bob Dawes had saved up money enough to pay 
for a year’s tuition, and in that time he absorbed 
knowledge marvellously, in spite of many draw- 
backs. 

When David was admitted to the bar, his father 
took him into partnership. But clients did not care 
to put their cases into the hands of the gentle, dull 
| young fellow. 

Mr. Lloyd then declared that it was a drawback 
to a beginner to be overshadowed by his father’s 
reputation; besides, the East now afforded no 
opening for professional men; tle West was their 
field. Young Dawes, a fellow without money, with 
but little education or influence, had gone out to 
Wisconsin, and had already secured a lucrative 
practice. 

David was sent to one of the growing towns in 
a new Western State. He opened an office, and 
patiently waited for clients. None came. Men of 
energy with half of his natural ability pushed 
past him. He was like a weed washed on the shore 
while the merciless current swept by. 

After two or three years he came home. 

“T shall always be an unsuccessful man,” he said 
to his father. ‘Look at Dawes, with half of my 
chances, influential and successful. 1 will give up. 
Let me, at least, be happy in my own way.” 

He settled on a little farm, married, and led a 
quiet, obscure life. He did not gain money, power 
or reputation; but his wife and children loved him. 
His friends honored him, and the number of the 
poor and needy whom he helped was known only 
to God, who was his friend. 

In the hot struggle for place and wealth in this 
American life, success can be gained only by men 
who have energy and a certain swift decision in 
seizing the occasion as it passes, and compelling it 
to give up to them its possibilities. 

The boy or man without these qualities will prob- 
ably be thrust aside by the crowd in school, in a 
profession, or a trade, at the East or at the West. 
But there are higher successes in life than that of 
making money, or a business or a professional 
reputation. These are within his grasp. 


—————~~+or—____—_ 
HER FIRST READING OF “IVANHOE.” 


As soon as she has swallowed her break fast, she 
snatches the precious volume and curls up in the 
most sequestered nook she can find for a half- 
hour’s eager reading before school. 

When the clock warns her that she has stayed 
until the very last possible minute, if she does not 
mean to be late, she draws a long sigh, looks re- 
gretfully at the title of the next chapter, pushes 
her hair out of her eyes, gives herself a little 
shake, claps the covers together with an air of 
desperate resolution, and tears herself away. 

Coming home at noon, she flings her hat and 
sack upon the nearest chair and rushes once more 
to her cornet, where she remains, oblivious even 
of the dinner-beH, till her little brother is sent to 
find her. 

She does not hear him the first time he speaks, and 
| when he shouts “Dinner!” at her ear, she jumps 
as if she were shot, calls him a mean thing, and 
insists on finishing the paragraph before she will 
accompany him to the table. During the meal she 
appears preoccupied and dreamy, and is occasion- 
ally observed to sit gazing at the ceiling, with a 
piece of potato growing cold upon her fork, which 
she forgets to lift to her mouth. 

She plays out of doors for a while after the 
afternoon session, but before tea-time she is once 
more in the house, with the book on her knee. She 
is too deeply absorbed to notice the arrival of 
callers to see her mother until they are on the very 
threshold of the parlor, when, blushing and breath- 
less, she dashes out of one door just as they enter 
at the other, and retires to the stairs to sit, bent 
double and in a bad light, but happy, on the top 
step in everybody’s way. 

In the evening she hurries through her lessons 
and reads till bedtime and later, having begged so 
piteously to be allowed to finish the chapter—assur- 
ing her family that she could not possibly get to 
sleep unless she knew whether or not the hero 
escapes and the heroine is rescued—that she is 
| allowed an extra half-hour, which she coaxes hard 

but vainly to have prolonged to a whole one. 

Her views on English history at this time under- 
go some curious changes, and she is quite sure that 
Richard Ceeur de Lion was the best and most <e- 
lightful monarch who ever wielded a battle-axe 
and neglected more useful occupations. 

She names the family of the household cat 

| Rowena, Rebecca and Black Knight, and wishes 
that her unromantic parents could be persuaded to 





| Although the Newfoundlanders are divided into | the means of restoring American shipping, all | change the appellation of the family horse from 
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Billy to lvanhoe. They refuse, on the ground that 
Billy himself would not like it; but she thinks 
better of him, and believes privately that it would 
increase his spirit. 

During this romantic period her friends and rel- 
atives laugh at her, of course, but most of them 
have a clear enough remembrance of their own 
youth to sympathize. They hope, too, that while 
the glamor of ancient chivalry will soon wear 
away, the taste for literature that is breezy, whole- 
some and excellent may remain, to her lifelong 
pleasure and advantage. 


—————+@r——__—_—_ 


IDLE TEARS. 


Self-control among women has fortunately come 
into fashion, and a heroine cannot expect to add 
to her charms, either in novels or real life, by giv- 
ing way to a “sweet sensibility.” 

Mrs. Thrale, Doctor Samuel Johnson’s friend, 
often had, as a visitor at her house, a young woman 





named Sophy Streatfield, who was universally 
acknowledged to be a most fascinating young | 
woman. She was, moreover, one of those who, 
even in that tearful age, proved decidedly amus- 
ing from her habit of unnecessary weeping. One | 
day Mrs. Thrale promised Fanny Burney, who 
had never witnessed the phenomenon, that she 
should “‘see Miss Streatfield cry.” As Sophy was 
taking her leave, Mrs. Thrale urged her to stay, 
adding: “If you go, I shall know you don’t love 
me as well as Lady Gresham.” 

Then, indeed, the tears came into Miss Streat- 
field’s eyes, and rolled down her pretty cheeks. 

“Come here, Miss Burney!” called Mrs. Thrale, 
in triumph. ‘Come and see Miss Streatfield cry!” 

The young lady did not seem to be in the least 
offended by this, but gently wiped her eyes, and 
became composed again. 

At another time, as Madame D’Arblay’s “Diary” 
relates, Doctor Johnson and another gentleman 
had a dispute, upon which Miss Streatfield, who 
was present, began to cry. 

“Well,” said a bystander, “I have heard so much 
of those tears that I would have given the universe 
to have a sight of them.” 

“Oh,” put in Mrs. Thrale, “she shall cry again if 
you like.” 

“Oh, pray do,” said the gentleman, “Jet me see a 
little more of it!” 

“Yes, do cry a little, Sophy!’ said Mrs. Thrale, | 
in a wheedling voice. “Pray, do! Consider now, 
you are going to-day, and it’s very hard if you 
won’t cry a little. Indeed, Sophy, you ought to 
ery.” 

Now for the wonder of wonders! When Mrs. 
Thrale, in the coaxing voice of a nurse soothing a 
baby, had run on for some time, two crystal tears 
came into Sophy’s eyes, and rolled gently down 
her cheeks. She did not offer to conceal them, 
and, indeed, she was smiling all the time. 
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CONSULTATION AT SEA. 


A certain physician in a large New England 
town had acquired an unenviable reputation for 
making his bills as large as possible without much | 
regard to the state of his patients’ purses. There | | 
were people who furthermore said that it really | 
seemed as if there were “visits” on his bills which | 
had never had existence anywhere else. | 

But he was a skilful physician, and his tendency 
to overrate his services only served to amuse some 
of his patients who had plenty of money, and were 
not especially sharp in looking after it. 

“Why,” said one man to another, speaking of the 
doctor, “he brought my daughter Jennie up from 
her attack of pneumonia, when two other physi- 
cians had said there was no hope for her; but when 
she was quite well again he charged me for three 
calls he made, to ‘inquire in a friendly way how 
she was getting on!’” 

“That seems a little forced,” admitted the other 
man, “but it’s nothing compared to an experience 
I had with him, at the seashore a year ago. 

“We happened to be in bathing at the same time 
oue day, and I swam up to him, and inquired for 
his wife. 

“She’s very well,’ said the doctor. 

“*And your daughters?’ I asked. 

“*They’re perfectly well, both of them,’ replied 
he, rather shortly, I thought. So I said, ‘I’m de- 
lighted to hear it; remember me to them,’ and 
swam away. 

“And what do you think I received from him a 
week or two later? An itemized bill—one item. 

“*To consultation at sea, five dollars!’”’ 

Although no one has ever seen that bill, the story 
clings to the doctor’s name to this day, after a 
lapse of many years. 





———____§ 
POPULATION AND CLIMATE. 


In former ages, when men were more at the 
mercy of the elements than they now are, the 
great masses of population were located in warm 
countries. They swarmed in the lands where they 
needed little shelter and little clothing, while the 
cold northern countries were thinly populated. 

In the present age, when men may make a tropi- 
cal climate for themselves within four walls, when 
warm clothing is abundant and easily obtained, 
the centres of population are found in what may 
be called the colder half of the temperate zone. 

Some figures recently issued by the superinten- 
dent of the census show in an interesting way the 
distribution of the people of the United States 
with regard to temperature. 

The mean annual temperature of the whole 
United States, excepting Alaska, is fifty-three de- | 
frees Fahrenheit, and the figures show that the 
part of the country where this is the actual mean 
temperature is the centre of the greatest density 
of population. 

In other words, the greatest density of popula. | 
tion centres between the line where the mean 
annual temperature is fifty degrees and the line 
Where itis fifty-five degrees; and as one goes north 
or south of this line, to a colder or a warmer aver- | 
age, the density of population rapidly diminishes. 





with the hope that when to-morrow came I should 


More than half the aduiatin of the country 
lives under a mean annual temperature between 
forty-five and fifty-five degrees. 

At the same time that the mass of population 
has sought a moderately cool climate as best meet. | 
ing the needs of life under present conditions, it | 
has sought a region of abundant but not excessive 
rainfall. Figures put forth by the superintendent 
of the census show that three-fourths of the people 
of the United States inhabit the districts where the 
annual rainfall is between thirty and fifty inches. 

The greatest density of population is in the area 
which has from forty to fifty inches of yearly rain- 
fall. On either side, as the rainfall increases or 
decreases,—the maximum of the country being | 
above seventy inches and the minimum below ten | 
inches,—the population diminishes. 
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“ BABOO” NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 


In India, the native writer for an English paper 
accomplishes curious results with the idioms and 
metaphors of which he believes himself to be | 
| master. He proudly makes use of them on every 


| possible occasion, and now and then he composes | 


a truly remarkable phrase, according to the author | 
of “Baboo English as ’Tis Writ.’” One paper, re- | 
ferring to the death of a distinguished Englishman 
who had taken great interest in Indian affairs, ex- 

pressed a hope that the Almighty would “pour his | 
mantle” on some other member of Parliament. 
Another journal commented thus on a critical 

political situation in Europe: 


“We cannot from this distance realize the inten- | 
sity of the crisis; but it is certain that many crow ned 
heads must be trembling i in their shoes.” 

Ignorance of the double meaning of some words | 
causes ludicrous mistakes. During the Franco- 
Chinese war-news came that the Shanghai Chamber 
of Commerce had appealed to the British Govern- 
ment to prevent the blocking of the Woosung bar | 
by the Chinese—the bar, of course, being the nat- 
ural barrier at the mouth of the Woosung River. 

A native editor concluded that an attempt was 
being made against the liberties of the Chinaman, 
and wrote : 

“Woosung, we suppose, is.a Chinese town, and 
to prevent the overcrowding of the local Bar by | 
Chinese lawyers is a monstrous proposal.” 

In an animated description cf a fire, a reporter | 
wrote, “He ordered his shop-coolies to hasten to 

the wells, and in an instant water was on hand’s 
end. Several gentlemen, with their lives at frequent 
stake, stood on the burning huts amid constant 
boomings, and loosened away the blazing roofs 
with mighty strength and Herculean labor that 


|astound thé natives to behold from afar. They 


were also simultaneously busy to pump water to 


| the tops of houses with extraordinary agility and 


bravity that makes our hair stand on end, and our 
senses on their standstill.” 


eS 
“TO BE CONTINUED.” 


A continued story is rendered the more readable 
by “leaving off in an interesting place,” but this 
very common literary procedure may be overdone. 
One instalment of a story recently published ina 
French newspaper, for instance, ended in the fol- 
lowing startling way: 


i n hearing this, the young girl, rendered 
hopeless and indifferent to the world, allowed her- 
= to fall negligently from the fifth- story win- 
dow. 

“(To be continued next week.)”’ 


This situation was evidently borrowed from a 
pear nan age story once written ‘by Artemus Ward, 
ntitled, “The Fair Inez.” In it the heroine was 
jeft, at the end of one instalment of the story, fall- 
ing from the top of a tall tower to the earth, She | 
had dropped about one-half the distance when the | 
story was interrupted, “To be continued in our 
next.” 

In the next number a farmer very opportunely 
| passed beneath the tower with a load of hay, upon 
which the fair Inez fell without injury. 

Still another way of continuing a story is to 
break it off just where it happens to come, without 
reference to what the situation may be. This 
method has been satirized by another humorist, 
who asserts that a story in a German eriodical 
was broken off in the middle of one of the long 
German verbs. Not all the verb could be got into 
the first number. The interest of the foreign 
reader, at any rate, was heightened by his desire 
to know in what combination of letters the word 
could possibly bring up. 





ee 
LINCOLN’S POLICY. 


President Lincoln’s humor was of the genuine 
sort, the sort which is associated with a habit of 
true seriousness. The New York Tribune credits 
General Palmer with telling a story in point. He 
was in Washington in 1865, and called to see Mr. 
Lincoln on a matter of business. 





I was shown into an anteroom, and waited for 
some time. Senators and others went in and out, | 
and finally I was called. Mr. Lincoln was being 
shaved. Iwas “home folks,” he said, and he could 
shave before me. I said: 

“Mr. Lincoln, if I had supposed at the Chicago 
Convention that we were to ter ye this terrible war, | 
I should never have thought of going down to a | 


one-horse town and getting a one-horse lawyer for | —— 


President.” 

I didn’t know just how he would take it, but 
rather expected some answer that I could laugh 
at; but he brushed the barber aside, and with a 
solemn face turned to me and  * 

“Neither would 1, Palmer. I don’t believe any 
great man with a policy could have saved the coun- 
try. If Lhave contributed to that end, it has been 
because I have attended to the duties of each day 


be equal to its duties also.” 
Then he settled back into his chair, and the bar- 
ber resumed his work. 
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WORKS BOTH WAYS. 


To honor one’s ancestors is an excellent and 
praiseworthy thing, but pride of ancestry is a very | 
poor basis upon which to build one’s whole life. 
A man who had never done anything for himself, 
was boasting, one day, in the presence of a self- 
made man, of the distinction of his ancestors. 


“There is nothing,” he said, “like having respect 
_ for one’ 8 ancestors to keep one out of degenerate 
ways. 

“Tt is a very good motive,” said the self-made 
man, “and you do well to be proud of your ances. 
tors; but I think that my respect for my descend- 
ants is about as good a motive.’ 

“Respect for your descendants! What do you 
mean?”’ 


“Why, you see J want them to be proud of their | 


| ancestor!” 


COMPANION. 








Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv. 


we want a reliable woman in every 
County, to establish a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr. NICHOLS’ CELE- 


pm SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. Wages, $40 
| to $75 per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
stock on consignment. $3 Sample Corset free, con- 
ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents ponase for oompie 
and terms. Nichols & Co., 25 E. 14th St., New York 
BE Black, Navy, Napoleon, Light Blue, Dark 
Res Plumbago and White Grounds. Four 
FOULARD 2 n Hands, $1. Flat Scarfs, $1. Ascots, $1.50. 


Sashes, $3.75. mall on HOoLLis, of price. 


CRAVATS. 4 nen Bh Siase, ‘Becton,’ Mass. 
|i. se, t... desire fashionable 
paper a 


at reasonable 
po me oh your stationer for 
| Boston Linen, 
| Boston Bond, 


or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them and 


oe not get them for you, send 
us your address, mentionin 
4 paper, and we will forwa' 
von our onplete samples. 


1 WARD CO.,, 
on Vranitin Street , Boston, 


/EDUCATION in CITIZENSHIP 


Reader’s Guide to Political, Social and Economic 
Science. Bowker, George lles, editors. Names 
every important book, article and report, with notes 
descriptive and critical by_ eminent specialists. Read- 

g courses are recommended. Courses in politics and 
economics in leading, colleges for women set forth 
170 pages. Clo aper, 50 cents. 

Questions for Debate ‘in Politics and Economics with 
| hints for Debating Clubs, 25 cents. 

Society for Political Education. 

















|G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, Pub. Agts., 27 W. 23d St., New York. 





NEAT-FOOT. 


Women’s and Misses’ Shoe. 
Tackless, Flexible, Dongola, 
for women and maidens. By cutting 
profits of wholesalers, retailers, and 
of ourselves, and dealing direct, we 
can furnish one pair Women’s Opera 
8 Common Sense, 2g to 7, A to EE, | 

or $2-5 Misses’ sizes, 11 to 2, 

5. Misses Spring Heel, 11 to 2, 

or width, $2.00. All post-paid: 

eee. large advt. of this Shoe in 
h’s Co ~pauten March 

26th. *“NEAT-FOOT”’ SHOE 
MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


ened Crocheting 


Twilled Lace Thread) Book No. 2. 


FOR CROCHETING. 50 Illustrated 
Patterns. 
BEST IN THE WORLD se Gants. 
Series of 12 Beautiful Illus. Tidies from London 
and Paris. soaaire for them of your dealer, or send 
10 cents for spoo! rid tidy 5 cents for Single 
copy or 60 a. for 12 Tidy Patterns, including 
of Crochetin 
Maange Lace ‘monk | Coss Glasgo, Conn. 


EDWARDS ORANGE SPOON iS. 
Sterling Silver 


Inlaid. 

























ure Silver Inlaid at 
he of rest, then plated en- 

ire. Five times as — a < { 

| ver used as Standard plat 

The bow! is shaped to fit each section of the orange and 

the meat easily removed. If you cannot obtain them 

of your jeweller send to us for catalogue. 

IANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Spring 
Clothing 


Cardinal, Navy Blue, and Brown are 
the standard colors for 1891. The 
Diamond Dyes of these colors will dye 
over dresses, jackets, ribbons, feathers, etc. 
They are easy to use, give durable colors, 
and make the old look new. 


Diamond 





Dyes 


are sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of price, 

to cts. a package. Send stamp for 40 samples of 

dyed cloth and book of directions for home dyeing. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 








O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th and 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 
OF 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, ETC. 


“Spring Season.” 


We beg to inform our many 





friends and patrons through THE 

Companion that we are now 
exhibiting the finest lines of 
‘Spring Millinery, Costumes, 
‘Wraps, Jackets, Dress Goods, 
Silks, etc., in this city. Pay a 
visit to our Mammoth Estab- 
‘lishment, or if you do not live 
in the city send for our illus- 
trated catalogue (ready April 
1st) and see what inducements 
we are offering. We are sure 
we can please you, both in qual- 
ity and price. 








Send six cents in stamps and receive in 
return a sample can of Snider’s Soups: 


Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 
Chicken, MockTurtle, 
Ox Tail, Consomme, 


Bouillon, Pea, Mulligatawny. 
Name your choice, and write your address fully 
and plainly. 
THE T. A. SNIDER Bo arc ian Co., 
CINCINNATI, 


BRIGGS'S TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


We willsend you an Outfit containing 100 Briggs’s 
Transfer Patterns. For all kinds of Embroid- 
ery. Allforlicents. Stampstaken. Address, 
J. F. INGALLS. Lynn, Mass. Box €C 3. 
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Picture. 


“The Youth's Companion” 
wishes that all of its readers 
might see a photograph that 
has actually been taken by the 


Harvard Photograph Outfit 


Some may think that be- 
cause its price is only $1.75 
the Outfit must be a toy. We 
offer to send (on receipt of 4 


+ cents in stamps) a photograph 
~4# made with this 
The price is aie “a 75; all ready for business. 


marvellous 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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-engineering. 


| 


For the Companion. 


THE ST. CLAIR TUNNEL. 


Almost every civilized boy thinks at some time | 
in his life, that he would like to be a civil engineer. | 
He would not be a boy if he were not attracted by 
the manly, out-door life and the chances of doing 
hard and bold things, and being a “boss.” Indeed, 
civil engineering is a noble business; but a boy 
cannot understand, and few grown up people do | 





ing business it is. 


fights are hidden away where they are never seen. 
Only other engineers know much about them or 
understand them. 

No other profession is so much like war as civil 
The chief engineer, like the general, 
must make his plans with the greatest patience and 
care. He must know the exact facts and guess at 
nothing. When he cannot avoid guessing, he must 
weigh all the chances with careful judgment; and 
when he has done his best he may meet sudden 
and unlooked for emergencies, in which all his | 
care will not save his work from ruin. 

Then, if he lacks courage and skill and swift and | 
clear judgment, he may lose in an hour the honor- | 
able reputation made by a lifetime of good work. 

The unexpected dangers do not often come in | 
building structures in the open air and above 
ground. The difficulties that cannot be 
foreseen come more frequently in tun- 
nels and deep foundations, and in build- 
ing works in swift riversand on exposed 
coasts. 

Of all engineering work that which is 
least certain is what is called subaqueous 
tunnelling—that is, driving tunnels under 
rivers or other bodies of water. Usually 
the tunnel must be driven in clay or 
river silt or sand and gravel, with, in any 
case, more or less loose rock and boul- 
ders. The trouble is to keep a tight roof, 
and, if the material is very soft, to keep 
the tunnel! itself in shape. 

There is great danger that the water 
will break through the roof and flood the 
work, or that the sides of the tunnel may 
be crushed in by the pressure of the 
water and the half-fluid material beneath 
it. The St. Clair Tunnel is the latest 
subaqueous tunnel completed, and is one 
of the most remarkable in the world. 
The tunnel is six thousand feet long, 
about a mile and one-seventh. Including the open | 
cuttings on each end, the work is eleven thousand | 
six hundred feet long. 

It was driven through blue clay. Above the | 
tunnel flows a swift river, forty feet deep. Between | 
the tunnel and the water is from fifteen to twenty | 
feet of clay, sand and gravel. 

The work was done by an almost untried method. 





When it is complete it will have cost about three | 


million dollars. 


| and down and crosswise, dividing the inside into 


| tube was a partition, also of steel plates, in which 


This tube was stiffened by steel plates put in up 


square cells. Five feet from the back end of the 
were two square doors near the bottom. The men 
worked in the front part of the tube, cutting down 
the clay and throwing it back through the doors. 
Then it was loaded into small cars, and hauled 
away to the rear on a narrow railroad track, by 
mules or horses. There was a second track to 
bring in the empty cars. 

As fast as the shield went forward the tunnel 
was lined with rings of cast iron. Each of these 
rings was twenty-one feet in diameter and eighteen 
inches long, measured in the direction of the | 
length of the tunnel. The ring, being of less diam- 





one air by means of an air lock in the brick 
partition. 
the partition with a door at each end, both doors 
opening against the air pressure—that is, toward 
the working end of the tunnel. 


the lock was allowed to escape until the outer door 
could be opened. 
shut the door and opened a valve by which com- 
pressed air from the tunnel ahead was let into the 
lock. When the pressure there was equal with 
that in the tunnel ahead, the inner door could be 
opened and one could pass into the tunnel. 
get out the process was reversed. 
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This was a big tube extending through 


To get into the tunnel from without, the air in 


Then one entered the air lock, 


To 





The painful part of the journey is in the air 


lock, at the time when the pressure is changing. 


eter than the shield, could enter the rear of it; and | There people often suffer severe pain in the ears 


so there was always a complete tube of steel and | from unequal pressure on the two sides of the ear 
drum, and sometimes the suffering is so great that 
| they cannot go on. 


iron from the face of the clay where the men were 
digging, to the entrance of the tunnel. 
Each of the iron rings is made of thirteen | 


pieces of cast iron, each of which weighs about pressed air the pain ceases; but there is a trouble 
The pieces are bolted together, and | which is peculiar to working in compressed air, 
understand, what a dangerous, anxious and wear- each completed ring is bolted to the one behind it | and which disables a good many men and kills a 
| so that the tunnel is lined with a continuous tube of | few. The men call it “the bends.” It is a paralysis, 
An engineer’s greatest triumphs and his hardest | iron two inches thick and water-tight. The cast- | more or less complete, of the muscles, and espe- 
| iron lining weigks about twenty-seven thousand | cially of the muse les of the legs. 


half a ton. 


tons. The shields were pushed forward by hy- 


draulic jacks. The hydraulic jack is a cylinder | 
into which water is forced; and the water, enter- 


| ing, pushes a piston just as the steam 


in a locomotive cylinder pushes the 
piston to one end or the other of 
that cylinder. 

The hydraulic jack can be 
made to give great power. 
Each shield had twenty-four 
of these jacks in the 
rear end, placed in 
a circle close to the 
shell, or outside 
| plates of the 


The Hydraulic Shield. 


| tube, and also so plac ed that when their pistons 


| iron ring forming the lining of the tunnel. 
They could push with a force of three thousand | 





| s0; and sometimes it is very painful indeed. At 
| the St. Clair Tunnel there were three deaths from 












After one has been a little while in the com- 


Sometimes it is not painful, but more often it is 





this cause. 
Horses could 
not work in the 
compressed air, but 
mules stood it well, 
though occasionally 
one of them was visited 

with the “bends.” 

The pressure of air car- 
ried was ten pounds per 
square inch .at first, and 

twenty-three pounds when 

the middle of the river was 

reached. At times it was 

run up to forty pounds. Of 

course these pressures are in 

addition to the normal atmos- 

pheric pressure of fourteen pounds 

per square inch, which is always present on every 
body and every surface in the open air. 

The air pressure was kept up by pumps, and to 


| were thrust out they would push against the cast- | ee: a accident there were two sets of air 





‘+h end of the tunnel. If the sup- 
| ply of air had failed for a moment the water 


tons—a power suflicient to lift up bodily a large | would have rushed in and drowned the men. 


ocean steamship. This tremendous power was | 


Besides the air-compressing plant, machinery 


| found to be twice as much as was needed to force | had to be provided for pumping out any water 


| een or twenty inches. 


| the shield forward into the clay. | that drained into the tunnel during the work, and | 
Ateach step the shield was pushed along eight- | other machinery for lighting it by electricity. 
Then a new ring was added | There were hoisting engines and derricks with 


The novelty and magnitude of this work, the dif- | to the tunnel lining; the clay was cut down as far | which to lift to the surface the dump cars as they 


ficulties met, and the boldness and speed with | 
which it was done, have made it a matter of great | 
interest to engineers all over the world, and per- 
haps the boy who intends to be a civil engineer 
will also be interested in a short account of it. 

The Grand Trunk Railway crosses the St. Clair 
River from Sarnia, Ontario, to Port Huron, Michi- 
gan. About sixty trains cross there now by ferry, 
and at least seventy will go through the tunnel every 
day when it is completed. On the St. Clair River 
there is a shipping commerce five times as great as 
that which passes through the Suez Canal. 

The river is from half to three-quarters of a mile 
wide, and the current flows at from six to eight 
miles an hour. 


as it could be done safely, and carried away. Then | 
| the shield was pushed forward another step. 


| 
| 


came out loaded with clay. 
It happened repeatedly that the shields, as they 


This was all very simple so long as the work | were forced forward, entered pockets of gravel or 


was under the dry land; but when it reached out 
under the river it was necessary to find some way 
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Profile of the Tunnel. 


to keep the water out. Otherwise, when seams of | 
loose material were struck, water would have 


quicksand going deep down into the blue clay. 
Then the air would escape through the loose 
material, and the 
water would be- 
gin to flow in. 
Generally this 
could be stopped 
soon by increas- 
ing the quantity 
of air pumped 


in, but not always. Sometimes the air blew out 


| through the bottom of the river so fast that the air 


For many years trains have been taken across on | poured in and flooded the tunnel, and that would | pumps could not keep up pressure enough to stop 


great ferry-boats. This is comfortable enough for 


passengers, but ittakes up precious time; the boats | 


are expensive to keep up and to operate, and 
in winter, when the river is full of floating ice, the 
delays and cost are serious. 

To carry the tunnel, 
build here, through clay, with occasional pockets 
of gravel and quicksand, and with a great river 
flowing only fifteen feet overhead, was a difficult 
problem. 

Let the civil engineering boy stop here and think 
how he would do it. How would he keep out the 
water always pressing down on the roof, and how 
would he keep the roof, sides and even the bottom 


of his tunnel from collapsing when he struck the | 


quicksands? 

The collapse of his tunnel would not mean merely 
running away to begin in another place, but it 
would mean burying in the bottom of the river 
two or three million dollars of money, and the 
bodies of scores, or perhaps hundreds, of men, 
and his own professional reputation. 

It was decided to do the work inside of steel 
tubes, called shields, which should be pushed 
ahead as the work advanced, and to line the tunnel 


with rings of cast iron as fast as the shields went 
In this way the danger of collapse of 
the tunnel would be avoided, and it would be prac- | 


forward. 


tically finished as fast as it was dug. 


But to keep the water or soft material from flow. | 
ing in at the open front of the tube was another | 


thing. How that was done will be told later. 


One shield was started in from the Michigan side 


and one from the Canadian side. 
was a tube twenty-one feet 
eter, 


Each of them 


and fifteen feet, three inches long. 


cutting edge al] around the circumference, 


which it was decided to | 


and six inches in diam- 
It was 
made of steel plates one inch thick. The plates at 
the forward end of the tube were sharpened to a| 


have ended the matter. 
pressed air was used. 

Every one knows that he can hold upa column 
of water with a column of air. Let him fill a U- 
| Shaped glass tube half full of water, hold it up- 
right, with the open ends upward, and blow into 
one end of it. 

The water will rise in the other leg of the tube, 
| and the harder he blows the higher the water will 
| rise, and the longer will be the part of the tube 
free from water. 

Now, if one could puta fly in the dry leg of the 
| tube and stop the end of it, the water would be | 
held in the other leg, and the fly could move about 
at his pleasure, dry-shod. 

This is the principle on which compressed air 

has long been used in deep foundations and other 
subaqueous work. At the St. Clair Tunnel the dry 
leg of the tube was the tunnel; the wet leg was 
the river, and the workmen were the flies. 
It must be remembered that in all of this descrip- 
| tion 1 speak of one-half of the tunnel. It was 
built from the United States side and from the 
Canadian side, simultaneously, and the work at 
each end was entirely independent of that at the 
other, until the headings met under the middle of 
the river. 

A brick partition, eight feet thick, was built in 
the tunnel just where it passed below the edge of 
the river. This was to hold the air in the tunnel. 
The air was pumped in through tubes built in the 
brick partition, and the pressure was always kept 
up to the point where it balanced the weight of the 
water overhead. 

It will be understood that the deeper one goes, 
and the higher the column of water, the greater the 
| air pressure that must be carried. 





To prevent this, com- | the flow of water. 


More than once it seemed as if the tunnel would 
be flooded in spite of all that could be done, but 
luckily the engineers were always able, by plaster- 
ing over the face of the gravel with clay, and by 


| working the air-compressors up to a pressure of 
| as much as forty pounds to the square inch, to 
| hold back the water long enough to get the shield 
| through the loose gravel into the clay beyond. 


The men, mules and clay cars went in and out of | 
| that part of the tunnel which was filled with com- | ing an auction sale in one of our large cities. 





On the thirtieth day of August, 1890, the shield 
from the United States shore met that from Can- | 
ada, under the middle of the river. This was just | 
one year after they started on their strange jour- 
neys;.and I do not believe that Meade, on the 
Fourth of July, 1863, was happier or more thankful 
than was the chief engineer of the St. Clair Tunnel 
on this August day. H. G. Prout. 


————<+or—__—_ 
HE RAISED THE BID. 


“I wonder why it is,” asked a physician, the 


other day, “that nothing so surely provokes a laugh 


asa fall? I have noticed it on the stage as well as 
the street. Now there is nothing intrinsically 


funny about a person falling down, since it 1s cer- 


tain to inflict a jar on the nervous system and may 
result in permanent injury.” 

“I will explain the mystery,” said his friend. 
fall arouses laughter because it is unexpected and 
therefore ludicrous. 


shock, and the element of the ludicrous would dis- 
appear.” 


This is true of all humor; unpremeditated or un- 
conscious wit being always most keenly enjoyed. | 
An apt illustration of this principle occurred dur- | 


“A | 


If a man could descend to 
the pavement slowly, as a feather floats downward, 
there would be time for the mind to prepare for the | 


The room was crowded and the collection of 
furniture, art and bric-a-brac being unusually choice 
the bidding had been very spirited. During an 
interval of the sale, a man witha pale and agitated 
countenance pushed his way to the auctioneer’s 
side and engaged him in a whispered conversation. 

Presently he stood aside, and the auctioneer 
rapped attention with his little hammer. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, in a loud 
voice, “I have to inform you that a gentleman 
present has lost his pocket-book, containing three 
hundred dollars. He offers fifty dollars for its 
return.” 

Instantly a smal] man in the background sprang 
upon a chair, and cried, excitedly, “I'll give one 
hundred!” 


a ee 
For the Companion. 


ROMAN STATIONERY. 


Do the boys and girls of to-day, who use “Trish 
linen,” smooth white paper, tablets, pens of the 
finest make, and jet-black ink, know what kind of 
paper and pens were in vogue nearly two thousand 
years ago? 

At this time, when the youth of our land are 
forming clubs and cireles for the purpose of study- 
ing the events of the present, when “current top- 
ics” are becoming a feature in school life, it may 

not be amiss to ask the readers of The Com- 
panion to look for a little while into the far- 
off past, to compare the writing materials of 
the ancient Romans with the elegant station- 
ery of our time, to learn on what Cxsar 
wrote his warlike “Commentaries,” Cicero 
his eloquent speeches and charming letters, 
and Virgil his story of the trials of 7neas. 

The materials used as paper were of three 
kinds: the rind of a plant or tree called 
papyrus, parchment made of skins, and 
wooden tablets covered with wax. 

The papyrus plant grew in swampy places, 
and was especially common in the valley of 
the Nile. The Romans called the inner rind 

or coat of the stem of this plant liber, ‘“‘book.” 
Pieces of the thin rind were wetted and then joined 
together; a layer of the pieces was placed on a 
board and a cross layer put over it; these layers 
were pressed together and afterwards exposed to 
the hot Egyptian sun. The paper was then ready 
for use, but when a finer style was desired, the 
sheet was rubbed with the tooth of some animal, 
which rendered it smooth and glossy. 

Their sheets were about ten inches long and 
from three to twelve inches wide. At first an au- 
thor or scribe of any kind wrote upon the sheets 
and pasted them together at the sides in regular 
order, but after a time long rolls of sheets already 
pasted together were sold. Sometimes a book oc- 
cupied sheets pasted together which stretched fifty 
yards. Some rolls of papyrus sheets nearly fifty 
yards in length are now preserved in one or two 
museums in Europe. 

When a book was finished, a stick was fastened 
to the last sheet and all the sheets were rolled to- 
gether in a way similar to that in which we roll our 
maps. The name of the book was written in red 
ink on a piece of papyrus which was attached to 
the roll. Sometimes the author’s portrait was 
placed on the first sheet. 

To give some idea of the antiquity of this kind 
of paper, it may be added that it was in use long 
before the year 484 B. C. 

Belonging to a period quite as ancient was th¢ 
second kind of paper, that made from the skins of 
sheep and goats and called membrana, parchment 
The hair was taken off and the skin was made 
smooth by the use of pumice. A remarkabte fact 
in connection with writing on parchment was that 
the ancients often used the same piece twice or 
even three times. They did this by rubbing or 
washing the writing off. Such parelhment was 
called palimpsest, which means “scraped again.” 

In 1816, a famous scholar, Niebuhr, found a man- 
uscript containing the writings of St. Jerome. His 
practised eye detected evidences of an older writ- 
ing, and by the use of some chemical preparation, 
he brought out the work of a celebrated Roman 
author. Writings of well-known ancient authors 
were found under portions of the Old Testament. 

The third kind of writing material was the waxen 
tablet, which the Romans used for almost any pur- 
pose, but chiefly in writing letters and making 
notes, and by school-boys for writing exercises or 
working out problems. The writer once saw a 
photograph of a terra-cotta figure representing a 
Roman lad with a tablet in hand, looking mourn- 
fully upward, as if appealing to his heathen gods 
to help him with his knotty “sum.” 

The tablets were made of wood, generally beech 
or fir, sometimes citron-wood, covered with wax. 
There were several sizes, none of them very large, 
one kind, called pugillares, small enough to be held 
in a partly-closed hand. 

The Romans took the wood, cut and polished it a 
little and then smeared wax on one side. 
to prevent the wax of one piece from rubbing 
against that of the other when they fastened two 
pieces together with wire, they left a rim around 
| the wood. The wire fastening the backs of the 
tablets served as a hinge. 

When a writer had finished his letter, he placed 
the tablets together, bound them with a strong 
string, tied this into a knot, placed wax upon the 
knot and stamped it with his signet ring. Here a 
curious fact may be mentioned. Many of the 
Romans were either too lazy or else too indus- 
triously occupied in war or speech-making to write 
their own letters; so their secretaries, who were 
nearly always slaves or freedmen, wrote for them, 
| and as it was not the custom to sign names to let- 
ters, the only signature that letters had was this 
stamp of the signet ring. 

Letters began in this way: ““M. Tullius Cicero to 
C. Julius Cesar, greeting.” The shortest letter 
perhaps of ancient times was the one written by 
Cesar to his lieutenant Cicero, brother of the ora- 
tor, when Cicero was besieged by the Gauls. It 

yas written in Greek, and the translation is, 
“Cesar to Cicero: Expect help.” 

Now, as you have learned what the Romans used 
| a8 paper, the next matter is to tell you what kind 
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of ink they had. When they used paper made | the sea ran gurgling in a narrow channel. I had | 


from papyrus, they wrote with ink composed of 
lampblack and gum. With parchment, they used 
a mixture of gum and oak-galls. Sometimes they 
made an ink by boiling and straining the dregs of 
wine. It is said that occasionally they used as ink 
the black fluid emitted by the cuttle-fish. 

That the ink was of excellent quality and very 
lasting we know from the fact that even to this 
day on certain fragments of ancient Egyptian 
papyri the writing is legible. In addition to the 
commonly used black ink, the Romans had red, 
green and purple ink. The emperors wrote their 





to jump across this channel; and then I found 
eight or ten square feet of bare beach, from which 
the foam rose slantingly backward. The bubbles 
were of all sizes, some of them being no larger 
than a grain of shot, some of them more than an 
inch in diameter. 

The dog jumped across to where I stood and 
looked into my face, wondering what I was about. 
1 ordered him back, and he turned away very un- 
willingly. 

I first thrust my hands and arms into the heap, 
and it became nothing in my grasp. Of course all 


names with a costly red ink which all others were | the bubbles had air in them, and I was sure that I 


forbidden to use. 


There was also invisible or | ran no risk of suffocation in plunging into the 


sympathetic ink which would appear only when | mass. 


heat was applied or some chemical preparation 
was poured upon the paper. 

A Roman author (Ovid) tells us that people occa- 
sionally wrote with fresh milk, and that the char- 
acters could be seen only when coal-dust was 
sprinkled upon the paper. Single and double ink- 
stands, the latter for ink of two kinds, some round 
in shape, others hexagonal, with covers, were 
found at Pompeii. 

All the stationery needed by a writer has now 
been mentioned except the pen and pencil. With 
the papyrus and with parchment the pen used was 
called calamus, a reed of nearly the same shape as 
our old-time quill pen. It was split like our pens, 
and so had the name “cloven-footed.” Certain 
Asiatic peoples use this reed even now. 

With the waxen tablets a sharp iron instrument 
called stilus was in use. One end was sharpened 
for scratching on the wax; the other end was flat, 
and was used as an eraser. Erasing was per- 
formed by smoothing the wax and thus rendering 
it capable of receiving new impressions. 

When a writer desired to draw lines on parch- 
ment, he used a leaden plummet, made out of a 
small round plate. This served as a pencil and 
ruler. 

lt may be interesting next to consider how the 
ancients sent their letters and other mail-matter. 
There were no post-oflices or post-routes. Under 
the Empire there was a system of couriers, but they 

carried only state despatches. When a person 
wrote to a friend, he had to send his letter by a 
special messenger or by some friend who hap- 
pened to be going in the desired direction. In the 
former case, when a man in Rome wished to write 
to a friend in Greece, he had of course to pay his 
messenger’s expenses. Naturally, therefore, only 
the well-to-do could afford the luxury of letter. 
writing. Poor people wrote no letters at allifthey 
had to be sent to a distance. 

On the walls of a house in Pompeii, Doctor Rich 
tells us, was found the picture of a letter folded 
and sealed, with the directions. Near this picture 
were representations of the pens and pencils of 
the, old times. These pictures and others found 
there have thrown a wonderful light upon the sub- 
ject of Roman stationery. 

A. P. MONTAGUE. 


+> —____—— 
For the Companion. 


LOST AMONG BUBBLES. 


While spending a few weeks shooting in Labra- 
dor early in a recent autumn, I had an adventure 
which was so singular that I am sure the like of it 
has never come within the experience of any one 
else. 

I was living at the house ofa fisherman who had a 
little hut among the rocks atthe footof a great cliff. 
From this place I could pass, at low tide, to the 
east or west of the cottage for a considerable dis- 
tance along the coast. 

The coast was a series of bights or coves, all 
open to the ocean, but nearly every one sheltered 
atthe sides by a long reef of rocks which ran far 
out into the sea. The point always protected the 
cove, and made it smooth when the wind blew up 
or down the coast. 

During such a gale myriads of sea-birds seek the 
sheltered side of the reef and dive for small uni- 
valves which cling to the rocks. 

One morning I took my dog to a cove which I 
knew would contain many sea-birds. It was sur- 
rounded, save for the front, by high cliffs, and at 


one side a high ridge of rock ran out into the sea. | 


It was blowing a gale, and throngs of ducks floated 
under the lee side of this point, as the water there 
was smooth. 


As 1 lay on one of the shelves of this reef, I | 


noticed that a constant stream of foam passed 
across from the windward side of the point, where 
the sea was chafing and churning against the 
rocks, to the little cup-shaped cove beyond. 


Great masses of this foam, lighter than thistle- | 
down, had already gathered in the shelter; and as 
a flaw from the gale touched it, the mass quivered | great that I was obliged to sit upon a stone. 


from end to end. 
What a mass it was! 


eyes as 1 stood among the rocks and looked across | 


atit. It was probably about an acre and a half in 


area and how deep | could not tell, though I was | 
sure that it must have been forty feet deep well | 
back in the cove, and not less than ten fect any- | 


where. 

The mass was not white, but yellowish, though 
whenever the sun burst through the scudding 
clouds the bubbles all along the top gleamed in 
rainbow colors. Still more foam came drifting 
across the reef, settling on the top and rolling 
along to find a level. 

Great masses of foam like this are very com- 
mon in the far north. They disappear in a few 
hours after the storm which causes them, leav- 
ing nothing but a soft, greasy paste on the rocks. 
It was pretty generally believed at one time that 
meerschaum or sea-foam pipes were made from 
this matter. 

This great, unstable, quivering mass had an 
unaccountable fascination for me. I was seized 
With a strong desire to go down and into it; and 


that was just what I did, leaving my dog beside my | 


gun on a small patch of sand. 
Now as I have said, the cove into which this froth 
Was heaped was closed round with straight cliffs 


Ducking my head I went in, under a mass fully 
forty feet high, advancing carefully lest there 


| not be awful to die in this way? 
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dog. 1 nerved myself for another trial, counting | 
my chances of success. Alas, they were small! | 
The thought came burning through me, Would it | 
After a time the | 
storm would cease and the foam would not drift 
across. My body would be found there, and the 
people never could guess the cause of my death. 

I stumbled on and on, and, as usual, went against 
the cliff. Turning again, I set out in the opposite | 
direction, becoming more confused all the while. | 

My heart was beginning to sink and I longed to 
lie down, with this vast covering above me, and 
goto sleep. Nevertheless I stumbled on and on, 
not knowing whither. Then my foot touched 
something soft, which moved. Then the thing, 
whatever it was, rose and touched me upon the 
body. Then it barked. It wasmy dog. 


The dear brute jumped about in the wildest ex- 





A Great Mass of Bubbles. 


should be holes or rocks in the way. It seemed to 
me as if I was moving the whole mass in the cove, 
and very likely I was. 


opened my eyes; before the foam closed down 
again I noticed a faint light. But my attempt at 
breathing was not comfortable. When I inhaled, 
a number of bubbles went into my mouth and 
broke there, but the air they contained was pure, 
and went into my lungs. 

I then found it best to hold my hand across my 


I drew in my breath many bubbles pressed against 
my hand, and I could feel the tiny, soft explosions. 

I had walked thirty or forty paces when I 
shouted again and again. My voice seemed very 
low, but I could hear a million bubbles quivering 
round me and above me. Wherever I was sure 
the ground was level, I walked on rapidly, fling- 
ing my arms about me. 

But in spite of the air in the bubbles, the sensa- 
tions I experienced were not agreeable, and a 
dull pain came into my head. The light I had no- 
ticed on opening my eyes was dimmer, and I sup- 
posed I was near the cliff at the back of the cove. 
So 1 turned about to go back, having had my very 
novel experience, and taking, as near as I could 


1 8 
| judge, the way by which I had come. 


Walking as rapidly as possible for three 
or four minutes, I supposed that I must be 
close to the spot where I had entered. 
But evidently 1 was not, for the hard face 
of the cliff stopped me. 

Then I turned and walked along the edge 
| of the cliff towards the opening; but pres- 
| ently a great rock rose in my way. In-my 
confusion and groping to feel for the cliff 
1 inhaled numerous bubbles, so that a salt, 
slimy paste began to form in my mouth. 
It did not take me long to realize that I 
had lost my way, and that my predicament 





I could hardly believe my | 


| was one not to be envied. 
| So, with my left hand over my mouth 
and my right extended, I crossed and 
| moved in every direction that I thought 
| likely to bring me out. Several times I 
fell by stumbling against large stones, and 
my knees and arms were badly bruised. 
The pain in my head, meantime, grew 
worse, and there was a strange buzzing in 
| my ears. 

After I had been in the place about 
fifteen minutes, the weariness grew so 


I now thrashed the pressing bubbles from 
my face with both my hands and found 
some relief in the larger quantity of air 
| that I was able to inhale. 

But how was I to get out of it? It was 
only too certain that if I found the place 
of egress it could only be by accident. 


bubbles, that pressed around and above me, so 
soft, so evasive, but so persistent and so numer- 
ous? For there came into my ears the strangest 
din of small sounds that the ear of mortal ever 
heard. 

Sometimes it was like the crying musie that you 
hear in a sea-shell; again, it seemed as if a myriad 
voices were whispering mockeries in resentment 
of my intrusion upon their domain. I flung up my 
hands and dispersed the crowding tormentors, 
but they settled down upon me immediately. 

Though my senses were becoming dull and be- 
numbed, it was very clear to me that my situation 
was serious. It occurred to me that some of the 
coast people might have dropped around this way 
and that, having seen my dog and gun, they would 
make search for me. So once more I cried out. 

As before, the sound seemed nothing, though it 
made the mass all about me quiver and tremble 
violently. There was no human voice in response; 





1 put the bubbles away from my face, and | 


mouth, straining the air between my fingers. As | 


| citement, continually darting away from me and 

then returning. Stooping, I laid my hand upon 
| the dog’s neck, and said as loudly as 1 could, 
“Home, Jack! On, boy!” 

This was just what he needed. 
once at a rapid walk, I still feeling him with my 
hand. He led me, as it seemed, by the most 
devious ways, around great rocks, gently across 
great holes, over level places, till it seemed to me 
| as if I had travelled miles. 
| Then a great flash came upon my eyes. 
the honest light of day, and I was saved. 


| 


It was 


EDMUND COLLINS. 
ell aaa 
For the Companion. 


GENERAL VON MOLTKE. 


Count Hellmuth Carl Bernhard von Moltke was 
born at Parchim, in Mecklenburg, Germany, on 
the twenty-sixth of October, 1800. He is now, 
therefore, in his ninety-first year. 

His parents having removed in his early boy- 
hood to the province, then Danish, of Holstein, he 
studied military tactics at Copenhagen. In 1822 
| he ertered the Prussian Army. He soon became 








What were they saying, all those thousands of | prominent as an officer, but was not famous until | notion of this kind prevails. 


the series of wars which began with the campaign 

of Prussia and Austria against Denmark, growing 

out of the Schleswig-Holstein dispute in 1864. 
There, as chief of staff of the Prussian Army, he 


Alsen, which was so daring that not even his own 
staff would at first support him. However, the 
plan was tried, and succeeded, and it virtually 
ended the war. 

The Prussian victories in the war of 1866 with 
Austria and Bavaria, and in the war with France 
in 1870-71, were the result of Von Moltke’s strategy. 
He formed the plans and saw them carried out, 
and to him, more than to any other one man, belongs 
the credit for the success of the military opera- 
} tions. 
| He isa singular personality, unconsciously at- 

tracting attention wherever he goes. Large and 

tall, with a smooth, intellectual, unsoldierlike face, 
| he looks what he is—a student. 





except for a little opening in front through which | but once I thought I heard the faint barking of my | That has been his work in the army always—the | takable sign of weakness, ignorance and vulgarity. 


He set off at! 


proposed a plan for the capture of the bastions of 


student part. He has not troubled himself with 
details of execution. He has never given much 
attention to discipline or routine; but after consid- 
ering how many men, how many divisions, how 
many guns he had, and after examining the 
strength and position of the enemy and the nature 
of the ground before him, has formed his plan of 
battle and left the rest to his officers. 

The plan is always flexible, and ends with the 
one sentence that embodies the policy of his life- 
time: ‘Here is the plan for to-morrow; but in case 
the enemy is not there, seek him and fight him 
where you find him.” 

It is this quality in his character that has brought 
him his success—the faculty of making his plans 
according to the best military strategic rules, but 
never letting them bind him down to his harm. 

Often it is a cruel policy; for Count Moltke plays 
at war as one plays at chess, throwing away a 
thousand men to open a passage for a charge, as 
carelessly as one throws away a pawn to open the 
way for a queen. 

Though the aged general lives now alone, a wid- 
ower, in the beautiful building erected for the 
superior officers at Berlin, his life is as simple as 
it was when he was a lieutenant. 

Such a life, lived in the midst of all the etiquette 
and form of the imperial court, could not fail to 
give rise to many anecdotes. He seldom thinks of 
driving in anything but a cab, unless some one puts 
him into an imperial carriage; and he often walks 
in preference to driving at all. 

Each morning of his life he makes his own coffee, 
as he has done for nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury; and for him there is no greater pleasure than 
to have some congenial spirit come in to breakfast 
and praise the flavor of the coffee. 

The night before the battle of Sedan—perhaps 
the most momentous fight of modern times—he 
played his regular game of whist as he did on the 
night before that, and has practically done every 
evening since. All that afternoon he had been 
planning something that was to demolish one army 
or the other on the morrow. 

To-day the coffee is not as good as it used to be; 
and were it not that Count Moltke makes it, the 
congenial friend might privately express the opin- 
ion that he had had better. In like manner the 
game of whist lags‘of an evening now, because 
the old general sometimes goes off into a nap. 

People say “he is growing old,” and yet he 
walked a year ago, in the middle of winter, among 
the generals and noblemen who followed the Em- 
press Augusta to her grave, and stood out one of 
the tallest and almost the straightest of them all. 

All his active military positions have been given 
up within the last two or three years—the com- 
mand of the German Army among them—and he 
now employs his time in writing his memoirs and 
|in attending to his duties as a member of the 
Reichstag, or Imperial Parliament. 
| Day after day one may see him in a public cab 
| on his way to his seat in the Chamber. At the 
closing of the session a year ago, after cheering 
the Emperor, the three hundred and ninety-seven 
Representatives of the German Empire gave 
Count Moltke three long cheers as their “oldest 
and most respected member.” 

J. H. SEARS. 


— a 
BAD WORDS. 





Boys alone can put a stop to the practice of using 
bad language out of school; the teacher cannot 
know what his scholars say in the ball-field or 
the streets. Parents cannot know for the same 
reason, and least of all mothers, who 
would be most shocked by improper words, 
and could do most to prevent their utter- 
ance. 

There is one power only that can put 
down low talk in a playground, and that 
is the public opinion of the school. 

But that can do it! There is nothing 
boys fear so much as the disapproval of 
their school-mates, particularly if it is ex- 
pressed in a mode which conveys contempt. 

It is a curious thing that the boys who 
are most likely to use bad words are most 
susceptible to this kind of influence. They 
are pretty sure to be weak characters, with 
much vanity in their composition, and 
therefore more likely to be afraid of the 
opinion of others than of falling in their 
own esteem. 

Unfortunately, many boys, otherwise 
pretty good, are slow to perceive either 
the evil or the disgrace of using bad lan- 
guage, and are apt to regard the practice 
asa sign of a sort of courage that takes no 
note of trifles. Others feel the need of 
eking out their short supply of words by 
exclamations more or less violent or in- 
decorous. 

An Eton boy, in describing recently the 
ideal Etonian, remarks that he must have 
courage, truth, self-reliance, tact and res- 
olution, but need not make his conversation 
at all times “fit for the Ladies’ Pictorial.” 

Eton is not the only school where a 
No matter what 
inexperienced boys may think about it, all reflee- 
| tive men, accustomed to trace effects to causes, 
| know that bad words are most closely related to 
bad conduct. 

Itis surprising how easily and quickly the cus. 
tom of using bad language can fall into disuse, if 
| there are only a few boys who hate and despise it. 
|A single boy has brought it about in a large 
| school. 
| The reform does not take place in a day, nor ina 

month, but one after another the boys catch the 

| better feeling, perceive the beauty of decorum, 
| and soon he who uses vulgar words is either excep- 
| tionally reckless or a new scholar. 

We are very well aware that boys do not like to 
be preached to on this subject, and therefore make 
our sermon short. We merely remark, in conclu 
sion, that the use of language either violent or 
improper is not a sign of strength, courage, or 
independence. On the contrary, it is an unmiis- 
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Observe the moss clinging to old boards. What does 
it feed upon ? 


Is the same moss found on trees ? 

Do its roots reach the tree’s sap? 

Does it have flowers and seeds ? 

Note its changed appearance after a shower. 
Does it serve any purpose in Nature ? 





For the Companion. 


THE MILKY WAY. 


Over the Milky Way, 

The ancient Hindoos said, 
Unseen by light of day, 

To Swarga go the dead. 

Along its gleaming reach, 
Between th’ ethereal poles, 
When Yama calls them, each 
Must tread the Bridge of Souls. 


Over the Milky Way, 
Sang Grecian poets old, 
Once, driven far astray, 
The Sun’s red chariot rolled ; 
And each Olympian god 

hat same wild path above 
With wingéd sandals trod 
Up to the throne of Jove. 


Over the Milky Way, 

The Northmen tell with pride, 
As ray meets answering ray 
Sulahmid met his bride. 
Lonely in heaven afar, 

His love’s resistless might 
Built out, with star on star, 
That viaduct of light. 


Over the Milky Way 

Our later fancy runs 

With Science’ self at play 
Among its maze of suns, 
Where reason can divine, 
As sages wisely guess, 
Those thicker orbs outline 
The cosmic wilderness. 


Remoteness infinite, 

Where sight its course may urge, 
Where thought may fearless flit, 
And touch creation’s verge ! 

But swifter faith o’erleaps 

The farness of the spheres 

To where God’s splendor sweeps 
Thro’ all th’ eternal years. 


His love yon pathway high 
Built to life’s summit land, 
And bade this emblem sk 
Tell us, who longing stand, 
As stars in countless sum 
One stream of light prolong 
There joys so frequent come 
They make one all-day song. 
Ah, not in vain for hope, 
And not in vain for me, 
That lane up heaven’s blue cope 
Trails its white nebulz : 
I see the same eyes glow 
That looked where Jacob lay, 
nd the same glad wings go 
Over the Milky Way. 
THERON BROWN. 
——+or— 


For the Companion. 


GONE. 


Seth Smith was a tall, slender lad, son of the 
Widow Smith who did the washing for any 
strangers that might stop at the village hotel. 





Ten minutes earlier on that pleasant morning 
Seth went down the street, whooping and calling 
to people whom he knew, but no one turned to | 
listen, or to answer him. | 

Now he was quite still and silent, but the pass- | 
ers-by gathered about him, awe-struck. 

His eyes were closed and his lips were white, 
but it was the same hungry, poor boy whom they 
had always known. There were the worn, | 
patched clothes, the bare feet, frostbitten and | 


| 
| 


bleeding. The innkeeper’s wife, a stout old | 
woman, suddenly stooped and covered them ten- 
derly. 

“I might often have given him old shoes easily | 
enough,”’ she said to herself, turning away. 

“He was a willing, kind boy,” said another | 
woman. ‘*He worked hard for his mother. | 
Many’s the time, too, he brought my little Peter | 
safe home.’” She remembered that she had often 
thought of giving him some decent clothes, but 
had put it off. 

The village teacher passed, on his way from 
school, and stopped where Seth lay on the porch 
of the inn. 

“Who is it? Seth!’ he said, peering down at 
the quiet boyish face. It was full of accusations 
against him. 


| 


| 





His heart seemed to stand still for a moment. 
He had noticed for years that this boy was quick- 
witted and eager to learn, but he worked all day, | 
and could not come to the school. The master, | 
in a vague way, had intended some time to give 
him lessons at night, to make a man of him. 

He never had done it. He never would do it 
now. So he thought as he walked home with a| 
heavy sickness at heart. 

The young minister came hurrying down the 
street. He, too, stopped. 

“Seth ?”” he said. ‘The Widow Smith’s boy ?” | 

The minister was always a busy man, with all | 
of his flock to look after. He had noticed this 
lad only as a merry fellow who never came to | 
church, probably for lack of decent clothes and a 
little kindly encouragement. He had meant to 
speak to him as he met him, to tell him of the 
one Friend who is better than all others, and to | 
give the lad a word of kindness and of help. 

He had not done it. A great horror seized on | 
the young man as he stood looking down at the 
boy’s pale face. 

Did he know of Jesus? Where was he now? 

Wherever Seth had gone, these old friends who 
had known and neglected him so long, could not | 


| 


THE YOUTH’S 


follow. Whatever his need, they could not call 
to him, nor touch him, nor help him. 

They were the same. The same sunshine fell 
upon the dusty village street along which he ran 
noisily a minute ago. In an instant he had passed 
out of their reach forever. 

There is not a friend nor a servant nor an ac- 
quaintance whom we neglect to-day, who some- 
time may not turn to us Seth’s white, accusing 
face. The pale lips will be silent. But a voice 
will speak for them. Some of the words of the 
Master will make themselves felt. ‘‘Inasmuch as 
ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it 
not to Me.”’ 


a 
> 





TAMING A TARTAR. 


A gentleman who was travelling in Russia upon 
scientific pursuits found himself obliged to subsist 
almost entirely upon what he could shoot. One 
morning he had been out early in search of game, 
and not having found anything, was about return- 
ing to his camp, when he heard some one calling 
to him in Russian. The speaker turned out to be 
a rather smart-looking Tartar, who was standing 
in a big flat cart, with a troika of capital horses 
before him. He was asking the gentleman to take 
a seat in his cart, assuring him that he, too, was a 
sportsman, and would take him to a place where 
game abounded, and bring him back safely before 
nightfall. Rather doubtingly the gentleman finally 
got into the cart, and was driven rapidly away. 


“After a verst or two,” he says, “I began to find 
that my friend was no braggart, for in a short time 
we had bagged several hares and a few quail. His 
sight was marvellous. He pointed far in advance, 
and said, ‘Lo, a hare!’ We hastened in that direc- 
tion, and after a tramp of one or two hundred 
yards, sure enough, up started a hare from the 
very spot. 

“And now the object of the Tartar’s morning 
drive was revealed. On a hillside near us was a 
mighty flock of sheep. Dismounting and remov- 
ing his shoes, the man plunged in among them, 
and after much labor secured four or five fat ani- 
mals, and got them into hiscart. These he carried 
with us to a neighboring village, where they were 
peddled out piecemeal to the natives, the whole 
operation of slaughtering, skinning and cutting up 
being carried out at a stone trench hard by. 

‘“Much time was consumed by this work. Anx- 
ious to get back to _ quarters, | suggested as 
much to the Tartar, when he coolly in ormed me 
that I had better make up my mind to pass the 
night at his house at J——, naming a village of 
some half-dozen houses, at which a horrible mur- 
der had occurred some months previously. 

“It may have been the memory of this murder, 
or it may have been his ghastly handiness with the 
butcher’s knife, that made me resolve I would not 
go there. I reminded him of his promise. All 
the satisfaction I could get was that if I wanted to 
go back I must walk. 

“Did I know in which direction my camp lay? 
Yes, out yonder, over that low line of hills. A 
rrim laugh, and the assurance that the camp was 

n an exactly opposite direction increased my sus- 
paene of my quondam friend, as I knew he must 

e lying. 

«wk Tonent's consideration showed me that a 
walk at this hour would end probably in a night 
on the steppe, at the mercy of tliis man or any 
other who chose to stalk me. So I changed my 
tactics. He had no firearms, and sat on the edge 
of the cart. I had my gun, and sat behind. 

“J mustered what little Russian I knew, and let 
him understand that he must keep hie promise; 
that on no account would I go to J——; that our 
home-track was the one on our right, and if he re- 
fused to take it, 1 would blow him off his cart with 
a charge of No. 5. 

“This was a rough argument, and he seemed 
nonplussed. He tried to argue me into going an- 


| other way, and to laugh me out of my suspicions. 


He even began to bully. I simply watched him, 
repeated my proposals, and sat still. Meanwhile 
the horses were pulled up. 

“Then my friend tried to slip off his seat, and so 
get out of his awkward position in front of m 

un’s muzzle. I cocked = gun with a click, an 

rought it in line with his back. There was a 
moment’s hesitation, and then with a curse he took 
the right road at a sulky pace. 

“All that drive 1 never took my eyes off him, 


and never let go my gun. Gradually he became | 
¢ , 


better-tempered, and when we were within half a 
mile of camp he turned and spoke to me, saying 
that nothing should make him go further. 

“So, satisfied that I could now get home in safety, 
and taking with me the small amount of game 
which I had shot, I took leave of the Tartar, glad 
indeed to get off so well.” 


a 


EDIBLE DOGS. 


Almost at the same time that the Sioux braves 
were partaking of a dog feast not far from Pine 
Ridge, certain English bon vivants were testing the 
merits of the flesh of the Chinese edible dog, and 
pronouncing him a very good dog indeed. Their 
verdict was quite different from that of the French 
people who were forced to eat the flesh of dogs 
during the siege of Paris, and who all agreed that 
it was thoroughly detestable. 


The difference, however, is easily explained by 
the culinary authorities who have taken the matter 


| up. It lies wholly in the character of the food upon 


which the dog has subsisted. 

The Chinese edible dog is destined from the be- 
ginning for the table. ike the edible “rat” of 
the same country, he is fed mainly upon vegetable 
food, which is often delicately prepared and spe- 
cially devised in order to give the dog’s flesh a 
peculiar flavor and aroma. 

The result is something quite different from the 
flesh of the ordinary dog of the Western world, 
which feeds generally in a very miscellaneous way, 
and never with a view to the suitability of his flesh 
for human consumption. 

The genuine Chinese edible dog is known by his 
bluish-black tongue, which is a peculiar mark of 
his variety. In his infancy and early youth the 
dog’s tongue is red; and upon reaching maturity 
and the edible age it suddenly becomes black 
sometimes within a single fortnight. 


’ 


Another peculiarity of this dog is his lack of the | 
barking faculty. It is said that the dog can bark, | 


and on occasions does so; but these occasions are 
rare. Ordinarily he is entirely taciturn. 

Many experiments, most of them unwilling, were 
made with the flesh of dogs during the Paris siege. 
Newfoundlands and St. Bernards were preferred, 
under a mistaken impression that they would prove 
more eatable than other varieties. They proved to 
be detestable in all cases. 

It is related by several persons who passed 
through this siege that the dogs seemed to be aware 


that they were being considered for culinary uses. | 
“My dog Marius,” says M. Fulbert-Dumonteil, a | 


writer who has described the events of the siege, 
“was perfectly aware that the sword or the cleaver 
of Damocles was suspended above him. He con- 
tinually crouched down before me, made himself 
appear as little and as emaciated as he could, and 


COMPANION. | 


| regarded me with a supplicating air which seemed 

to say: 
| = ‘Oo master! Can’t you see how leanI am? If 
| you only knew how terribly tough I am!’ 

“I spared him; but toward the end of the siege 
he was stolen from me, and undoubtedly eaten up. 
And that was the way my poor Marius died for his 
country.” 


———~o__— 
For the Companion. 
“MY GOOD FRIEND DEATH.” 
[Inscribed to the honored memory of David A, Wasson.) 


A touching incident occurred on the day preceding 
Mr. D. A. Wasson’s death. The patient old man had 
been growing weaker and weaker, the vigorous con- 
stitution he inherited from sturdy ancestors with diffi- 
culty relaxing its tenacious grasp upon life even after 
years of illness, and with a sigh of ineffable weariness 
he said to his wife: “Have you seen my good friend 
Death anywhere about here? If you see him tell him 
he will be very welcome.” The next day his “good 
friend” came.—Boston Letter. 


“See you his face, dear Wife, the good, old friend 
Who helps the weary on their journeying way ? 
His quiet steps draw near, I think, to-day, 

And this, indeed, shall be of pain the end. 

When his strong arm he graciously shall lend 
Through what vast wonder-regions shall we stray, 
Where he is King, and none can say him nay! 

Shall I his triumph share as on we wend ?” 


So spake he. Night bent low to watch his bed 
th starry eyes. Sad winds called round the place 
For that “good friend” whose coming seemed so 
slow 
To him who waited. But when morning shed 
On him the glory of her radiant face 
From light to light Death led him, glad to go. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


—————$=§ > 





LINCOLN AND HIS CRITIC, 


The language used by President Lincoln has, in 
some cases, become classic and memorable, chiefly 
for the reason that he conveyed his meaning in the 
simplest and most direct way. That he knew what 
would appeal to the multitude rather than scholars, 
is plain from an incident described in an account 
of life at the White House, by William O. Stoddard, 
one of his private secretaries. 


The President had been writing something, and 
had in his hand several sheets of foolscap paper. 

“Sit down,” he said. “I can always tell more 
about a thing after I’ve heard it read aloud, and 
know how it sounds. Just the reading of it to 
myself doesn’t answer as well.” 

“Do you wish me to read it to you?” 

“No, no; I'll read it myself. What I want is an 
audience. Nothing sounds the same when there 
isn’t anybody to hear it, and find fault with it.” 

“TI don’t know, Mr. President, that I should care 
to criticise anything you had written.” 

“Yes, you will. Everybody else will. It’s just 
what I want you to do. Sit still, now, and you’ll 
make as much of an audience as | care for.” 

The manuscript was long—a letter nominally 
addressed to some gentleman in I}linois, but really 
to the country, and to the world. He was satisfied 
that it was about what he intended it should be, and 
laughed silently, when, at last, he put it down on 
the table. 

“Now! is there any criticism that you wanted to 
make?” 

“Well, I was thinking, of course, it’s as nearly 
beyond criticism as it well could be—but there’s 
one place —” 
~— hat’s that? Take the paper, and show it to 
me.” 
“Why, Mr. Lincoln, some people will find fault 
| with this: ‘Nor must Uncle Sam’s web-feet be for- 

gotten. At all the watery margins they have been 
present, not only on the deep sea, the broad bay, 
the rapid river, but also up the narrow, nates 
bayou, and wherever the ground was a little damp, 
they have been and made their tracks.’” 

The silent laugh of the President became heartily 
audible, as he listened to that bit of criticism. 

“T reckoned it would be some such place as that. 
I'll leave it in, just as itis. I reckon the people’ll 
know what it means.” 

“That’s about the only fault 1 can find, but I 
never saw a web-footed gunboat in my life. 
They’re a queer kind of duck.” 

“Some of ’em did get ashore, though,” and the 
silent laugh came in again, this time. “I'll leave it 
in, now I know how it’s going to sound.” 

Lincoln knew just how that paragraph would 
ring in the ears of millions on millions all over the 
| country, and he didn’t care for the literary critics, 
| here or in Europe. 








———~or—___—_ 


PROVOKING. 


Country servants have been the theme of more 
than one humorist, but there are many still unde- 
scribed. One of these said she was willing ‘to 
oblige” a Boston woman last summer, when the 
| second girl was ill, and the distance from the city 
| to the country house where the family were stay- 

ing was so great as to render it difficult to get 
| servants. The new-comer was a tall and gaunt 
| widow, who called herself ‘Mis’ Gere,” and lived, 
| as she said, “to Snowfield Corner.” 





She was not very satisfactory in her new posi- 
| tion, and she had a haphazard way of doing things 
| which made it unsafe to trust her. She would lay 

the table so imperfectly that it would be necessary 
to call for dishes throughout the meal, and if she 
was remonstrated with, and asked to see that 
everything was on the table before summoning the 
family, her invariable reply was: 
| Wal, I did look before I rung the bell, an’ I 
| didn’t see anythin’ that wa’n’t there.” 

At last it was decided that Mis’ Gere was worse 

| than no maid, and she was accordingly told that 
her services would be dispensed with, a commu- 
nication which she received with the remark, in- 
| solently delivered: 
| “Wal, I dunno’s T blame ye fer sendin’ me off. 
I shouldn’t want a girl in the house myself that I 
thought was too good for me to eat with.” 
| The lady of the house smiled, but made no reply. 
| Mis’ Gere waited a moment, and then, in a re- 
| proachful voice, continued : 
| “I sh’d think you might ’t least have said some- 
| thin’ to that, so’s I could ’a’ had an excuse to sarse 
yer some!” 


— ~~ 
WOODPECKER’S JUSTICE. 


“A year ago last spring,” writes a correspond- 
ent, “a pair of red-headed woodpeckers deter- 
mined to peck a hole in the boarding under the 
| eaves of a house, as woodpeckers often do. The 
owner of the house, not liking such mutilation, 
| after repeated efforts succeeded in driving them 
away, and they went to work at once and dug a 
hole in the nearest tree. 

“When the birds’ home was finished and house- 
keeping had begun, the farmer’s boys captured 
the female as she sat in the nest, and kept her in a 
cage, hoping in that way to catch the male also, 
| which had flown away when his mate was seized. 
' “Two days later he returned with another wife. 
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The boys relented at the sight. They gave Mrs. 
Woodpecker number one her liberty, and awaited 
results. 

“To their surprise’ the male woodpecker, after a 
relentless pursuit of about six hours, killed her. 
Then he destroyed the one egg which she had 
laid, and continued housekeeping with wife num- 
ber two as if nothing had happened.” 

The tragical story leads our correspondent to 
ask several questions: Have birds a language, by 
means of which they communicate one with an- 
other? If so, did the woodpecker give his wife 
time to explain her absence before rendering judg- 
ment and proceeding to execution? 

Was not Mrs. Woodpecker ata great disadvan- 
tage for want of a vocabulary with which to de- 
scribe the unheard of experience of captivity? 

Is it possible that she was punished for criminal 
carelessness in permitting herself to be captured? 


——_—_<+@>—_—_— 
HE MEANT WELL. 


Some weeks ago, writes a Wisconsin correspond- 
ent of he Companion, a young temperance lec- 
turer, in his travels from town to town, fell in with 
an Indian, who made signs for a ride. He was 
allowed to get into the buggy, and pretty soon it 
appeared that he was intoxicated. 


The lecturer, who believed in being instant in 
season and out of season, began forthwith to labor 
with his passenger. He dwelt upon the disgrace 
and death which follow the use of liquors, and 
wound up by entreating him to forsake his cups. 

The Indian did not understand a word of the 
exhortation, but judging the lecturer by himself, 
thought from his pleading a and earnest manner 
that he wanted a drink. Accordingly he drew a 
large, black bottle from under his blanket and 
offered it to the white man. 

The lecturer was elated. He had made a con- 
vert, he thought. He took the bottle and dashed it 
to the ground, where it flew into a thousand pieces. 

The Sidian could not have been angrier if his 
scalp had been threatened. He sprang from his 
seat with a tremendous war-whoop, seized the 
white man by the arms, dragged him tothe ground, 
beat him in the face, and was reaching for his knife, 
when the lecturer managed to break away, and 
ran at his best speed for the next town, where his 
wounds were dressed. 

According to his own version of the affair, he 
meant well, but showed a lack of judgment. 


i ee 


SPECTACLES. 


The period of putting on spectacles is often long 
deferred by middle-aged people, who “hate to 
seem old,” or dislike confessing to themselves that 
they have reached one of the significant turning 
points of life. People have, however, different 
ways of accepting the inevitable. One charming 
woman, who has passed this visual limit, declares 
that her comfort is thereby daily increased. 


“T was always so lazy!” she says. ‘Neverthe- 
less, 1 had to do a thousand things I hated. Now 
when I go out for an afternoon, I can leave my 
glasses at home, and so, when I am asked to look 
at photographs, try a new crochet stitch, or read 
‘dear Mary Ann’s last letter,’ 1 can refuse with a 
clear conscience. And it is such a rest of mind and 
saving of tissue!’ 

Another woman, and a very pretty one, owns to 
a bit of tacit deception in wearing her cross. 

“TI try to put my glasses on with the air of hav- 
ing always worn them,” she confesses. “I can’t 
help nonae that people will think me near-sighted 
from childhood.” 

But a dear old gentleman, who can’t see without 
glasses, actually goes to the length of declaring 
that he doesn’t need them at all. He proves his 
case by standing at a distance from print, and 
reading it without difficulty. 

“There’s nothing the matter with my eyes,” he 
then explains, humorously. “The only trouble is, 
my arms aren’t long enough!” 





4 
or 


SHE SAID IT. 


The modern system of advertising makes the 
public familiar with the names, and in some cases, 
with the countenances of inventors and manu- 
facturers; and so strong is the power of associa 
tion that, on meeting one of these much-advertised 
persons as a private individual, it is difficult for 
some persons to refrain from asking him instantly 
about the article to which his features seem to be 
only a sort of trade-mark. 


A lady who was making an evening call met a 
man by the name of Brown, who had invented an 
improved buttonhole-making attachment for a 
well-known sewing-machine, and whose name, 
»yreceded by a hideous caricature of his face, had 
een Omnipresent in the advertisements for some 
time. He had two charming daughters whom the 
lady had seen, not long before, and with whom 
she had been greatly pleased. 

During the entire call, she had succeeded in ad- 
dressing Mr. Brown by his rightful name only by 
great mental exertions, as another word was con- 
stantly trembling on her lips. 

At last he rose to go, and with a sigh of reliet 
she heard his “good evening;” to which she re- 
sponded with her sweetest smile, and added, 
“Please remember me kindly to the Misses Button- 
hole!” 

ee 


RESPECTFUL. 


If any reader stands in need of a vacation, and 
doesn’t know exactly how to ask for it, he is ad- 
vised to study the following model, said to have 
been written by a young Hindoo to his employer: 


Most EXALTED SIR: It is with the most habit- 
ually devout expressions of my sensitive respect 
that 1 approach the clemency of your masterful 
position with the self-dispraising utterance of my 
esteem, and the also forgotten-by-myself assur 
ance that in my own mind I shall be freed from the 
assumption that I am asking unpardonable dona 
tions if I assert that I desire a short respite from 
my exertions; indeed, a fortnight holiday, as I am 
suffering from three boils, as per margin. I have 
the honorable delight of subscribing myself your 
exalted reverence’s servitor. 

JANJANBOL PANJAMJAUB. 


—<<o+—_____ 


FOR THE WORSE. 


When a cook begins to experiment with new 
rules things are sometimes likely to be “worse 
before they are better,” as the common saying 
goes. At all events, the man below had his joke 
about it. 

“Hello, old boy!” said Mr. Wicks. “Where ’re 
you going now?” 

“I’m going to the hotel to get my dinner,” an 
swered Mr. Hicks. 

“Indeed! Why don’t you dine at home? I always 
heard that Mrs. Hicks was an excellent cook.” 

“Ah! my dear fellow, that was before she 
bought a cook-book.”—Boston Jranscript, 
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For the Companion. 


A DISCOVERY. 


Bertha, in the field, one morning, 
Found a tiny stranger maid, 

All among the dandelions, 
Sobbing, trembling, and afraid. 





Whence, we asked, had 


lassie wandered ? 


Sabbath day. 


didn’t save them from being sent to ers in the | 








| 


ous act- made known to Parson Whipple, a worthy 


It took grandma all the next day to remove the | much quicker even than he had hopped in. 
spots and get the quilt ready. 
Parson Whipple came, and Lyddy Jane and 
Amaziah and Sam, with their hearts ready to | with soot as a chimney-swallow, standing on the 
jump out of their mouths, sat primly in their | 
little chairs all in a row, 
ginses hid in the great loom. 
But grandma didn’t tell him then. 
Well, when Parson Whipple went to hop in 


| didn’t he shout! 


while the baby Hig- 


under the netted canopy that night, after he had | 
low chamber without their suppers of mush and | snuffed out the candle-light and rubbed his fin- 
milk, and threatened with having their mischiev- | gers on grandma’s big braided hearth-rug, what | 
should he do but hop right on to Dib—the old | 
travelling preacher and family counsellor who was | white cat—and her great family of brand-new | 
expected to sleep under the netted canopy the | kittens. 


next night, and to preach in Squire Brown’s new | him in a rage. 







He was a stranger, and Dib flew at | 


It is safe to say that Parson 
Whipple hopped out from under the canopy 
And 


Grandpa ran in, and there was old Dib, covered 


edge of the bed and spitting at Parson Whipple 
with all her might, her hair standing up every 
which way. She had come down the big low 
chimney to find a soft bed for her family. 

That was how the counterpane got smutty. 
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Must my whole be reckoned. 
E 





But she could not tell 
her name, 
So I kissed away the tear- 
drops, 
Till the smiles and dim- 
ples came. 


“I guess who she is!” 
cried Bertha, 
“QO mamma dear, don’t 
you see, 
You said April cried and 
laughed so, 
And I’m sure it must be 


she!” 
+> 





For the Companion. 


HOW THE COUNTERPANE 
GOT SMUTTY. 


‘‘Lyddy Jane, have you 
been in the ‘fore room’ ?”’ 
That was what Grandma 
Higgins sternly demand- 
ed of Aunt Lyddy Jane 
ever sO many years ago, 
when she was a little girl. 

The Higginses lived in 
a low log-house with two 
rooms. 

There was the great 
kitchen where the brick 
oven was that was large 
enough for a man to crawl 
into, and a cunning tin 
baker set up before a 
roaring fire in the deep 
fire - place, in both of 
which Grandma Higgins 
did all her cooking. That 
was before stoves came 
in fashion. One corner 
of this kitchen was given 
up to the big loom, with 
its stout frame, its great 
yarn beam and _ cloth- 
beam and treadles and 


\\\aye 


NN 





pulleys and _ harnesses 
and sleys. In this grand- 
mother used to sit on 


a high seat, and click- 
clack! thump-thump ! all 
day, weaving long webs 
of linen and woollen for 





gowns and jackets and 
trousers. 

There were a cunning 
pair of cards, too, in this 
corner, with which in the 
long evenings she used to 


he. K 














card wool into ‘‘bats’’ for ping nohl emen - 
spinning, sitting in the 1 Uli ‘ 
firelight. Pnd aes | Ww. Kn : 

Then there were the nd Ww hat they \\ 
“swifts,’’ the mother- gat that 


wheel with a deep grum 
voice for spinning wool 
and tow, and the baby- 
wheel with a hum like 
that of a bumble-bee for 
spinning the soft flax into 
linen. ° 

These filled that corner 
full. 

The big round table 


Ohe 
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pewter dishes, little chairs 


Reps. 
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and big chairs, all with 
bottomsof ‘‘basket-stuff,”’ 
with a “turn-up’”’ bed in 
another corner and the cradle—there was always 
a cradle in the kitchen in those days—made even 
that great room so full that Grandpa Higgins 
used to declare that there wasn’t room enough 
“to swing a cat around by the tail.” 


For the Companic 


MISCHIEF. 


on. 


Lots of little raindrops, quite too bright and proud, 
| Think they’ll go a-sailing in a floating cloud: 


And I don't believe there was—without hurting | Naughty wind espies them; gives a mighty blow :— 


the cat. 

In the ‘‘fore room’”’ was the high bedstead with 
its white netted canopy and dimity counterpane. 
This was the company bed. 

Lyddy Jane nor Sam nor Amaziah nor any of 
the other little Higginses were allowed to go into 
this room alone, to even peep into the great) Little Lou’s 
spindle-legged chairs. 

So it was with horror and astonishment that 


grandma one day discovered great blotches of Ans.—‘ 
smut upon her snow-white counterpane. what are 


the 


= 


For the Companion. 


A LAUGHABLE MISTAKE. 


| Get out your umbrellas, earth-folks down below! 


Primary Geography was made up 
mahogany bureau drawers or to tilt one of the | of questions and answers. 


Lyddy Jane stoutly denied any knowledge of | ‘‘For their beauty.” 


it, so did Sam and so did Amaziah, but that 


In the lesson on Brazil they ran thus: 
what are the wild cattle on the plains caught? 
‘For their tallow, 
ladies of Braz 


hides and horns.’ 
il noted?" 


“For 


> 


’ 


Ans. 


“For | 


rectly when the questions were put in the order 
of the book. 

Sometimes the teacher “skipped about’’ 
Lou made funny mistakes. 

‘What are the ladies of Brazil noted for?” 
asked the teacher. 

‘For their tallow, hides, and horns,”’ 
Lou. 


and 


answered 


+r 


LittLE Hazel was permitted to go to the city 
with her mother for the first time, and on enter- 
ing a street-car she gazed eagerly up, down and 
around, and then whispered, ‘‘Mamma, is this a) 
Excursion ?”’ 








Litt.Le Lena was watching Cousin May getting | 


| ready for a walk, and as she put on her hat, 
| Lena, looking at the cluster of forget-me-nots 


Lou learned readily by rote, and recited cor- | those remember-me’s very pretty ?”” 


CHARADE,. 


Full of freaks my jirst ; 
Full of rain my second ; 
Sometimes full of both 


15 

Read the outside letters 
in the order of the num- 
bers, and find an Indian 
designation for April. 

Across—To make a noise 
like acow. The result of 
a mixture of red, black 
and yellow. Prominence 
of figures in architecture 
or sculpture. A Russian 
general who figured in 
recent war. A criminal, 
who, in answer to a king’s 
question, replied, “Des- 
perate diseases need des- 
perate remedies.” The 
natural abode of a plant 
or animal. Fidelity. <A 
mountain and a parish in 
the north of Scotland. 


GUILFORD. 


3. 


BIOGRAPHICAL CRYPTO- 
GRAM. 


The name of this man is 
buried, one letter in each 
fourth word, beginning 
with learned, —his pseudo- 
nym in each fourth word, 
es ny O with printing 

e early learned print- 
ing,—loved to read books, 
and to publish, also, —also 
established first library in 
our American country,— 
made discoveries regard- 
ing electricity. At Albany 
Congressional Commis- 
sioner,—in Europe seek- 
ing help, —everywhere his 
practical character aided 
America desiring free- 
dom. Died April seven- 
teenth, seventeen-hundred 
ninety. 

LILIAN PAYSON. 


4. 
DEFINITIONS. 


The words here defined 
form a sentence, uttered 
by one whom we honor, 
April 15, 1865. 

1. An article. 2. An in- 
stitution designed to se- 
cure the rights of men. It 
was discovered in 1785 to 
be inefficient in the United 
States. 3. A preposition. 
4. The name of an Ameri- 

can officer to whom a King 
of France sent a commis- 
sion, appointing him 
Lieutenant - General of 
the armies of France. 5. 
Nevertheless. 6. Actively 
remains. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 


Take one-eighth of sun- 
shine, two-fifths of storm, 
two-sixths of warmth, one- 
eighth of a moonbeam, 
one-fifth of shade, two- 
tenths of spring rain, one- 
fourth of acid, one.third 
of red, and one-fifth of 
sugar, and make some- 
thing delicious to eat. 


6. 
ANAGRAM. 
Beth led in crime. 
You’ve one the story of 
our wo 
Our thou hiless race, our 
crue 
And found the song be- 
guiling 
A tokless band of breth 
ren three, 
Tis plain not one of us 
could see 
The reason of your smil- 
ing. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 


HARBOR 

EDDA 

R A P 

B T H 

EXTRA 

Rom E 

TASSEL 
Herbert. Raphael. 

2. April showers bring May flowers. 

DIAM ON D 
eC 8 2's B 
ANN ULA-:R 
BO Dt CE SB 
0 CC I re Ff 
TBO b&b Oe F¥ 
DWE ILPBR 
ACONITE 
Rac ft 8 & Ff 


4. Ponce de Leon. 
| De Soto. 


S. 1. 


6. Peanut. 


Cook. 


L 
Frobisher. 
Thorough, through, 


| | Minister, minster, mister, miser. 
| with which it was trimmed, exclaimed, ‘‘Aren’t | caste, case. 


ivingston. Drake. Balboa. 

Kane. Stanley. 

though, toughs 2. 
3. Castile, castle, 


4. Grabble, gabble, gable. 
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For the Companion. 


AN EPISODE AT WEST POINT. 


Several years ago, when I was at the Military 
Academy at West Point, 1 had an opportunity to 
witness as brave a deed as was ever performed by | 
the heroes of antiquity. 

In the corps of cadets, at that time, there was a 
young man about twenty years old, named William 
Bradford. He and I were members of the same 
class, and consequently often drilled together. 

During the months of August, November and 
April, the cadets of the second class at the Acad- 
emy are exercised at what is known as the sea- 
coast battery. This consists of one eleven-inch 
smooth-bore and four eight-inch rifled guns, all of 
which, I may say, are pieces of an obsolete type, 
very old, and more or less dangerous to fire. 

The mechanical part of this drill is considered 
quite important, and occupies the first two of the 
months mentioned. The actual practice at the tar- 
get takes place during the latter part of April. 

On the day to which I refer, we had a new in- 
structor, as the officer of artillery who usually 
drilled us was absent on leave. Owing to the dan- 
ger of firing these great guns, it had always been 
customary for the gun detachment—with the ex- 
ception of No. 4, who fired the piece—to get | 
back on the terrace directly in rear of the battery, 
and from there observe the fire and its result at the 
target on Cro’ Nest Mountain, about two thousand 
feet away. 

This day, however, for some reason, the lieuten- 
ant in command directed us to retain our post® at 
the pieces until they were discharged. 

The practice was begun with the big smooth-bore, 
After “calling off,” I found myself No. 1, at this 
piece, with Tom Hitchcock No. 2, and Billy Brad- 
ford as gunner. The duties of Nos. 1 and 2 were 
to “sponge out,” insert the charge and projectile, 
and immediately after firing to jump upon the par- 


apet in front of the muzzle and sponge out again | 
| send for full information to the [Mention ra OMPANION, j 


with the huge sponge and rammer staff. 

All being ready, the instructor gave the com- 
mand, “No.1, ready. Fire!” The huge gun sent 
forth a flash as large as the side of a house, and 
the roar which followed rendered us almost deaf 
for several minutes. Then No. 2 was fired, and so 
on down the battery. 

After all the pieces had been fired singly, the 
command, “‘Fire by platoon,” was given. This 
meant that the guns were to be discharged two at 
a time. 

Finally came the command, “Fire by battery! 
Battery, ready!” 

Every No. 4 grasped his lanyard firmly, and, 
facing to the left and rear, waited for the com- 
mand to fire. Billy stood at his post directly in 
rear of his piece, facing the same way as the bat- 
tery. The rest of us, expecting to be more or less 
deafened by the shock, listened for the word. 

“Fire!” 

A sheet of flame and a tremendous concussion 
shook the very earth under our feet, while the 
smoke filled the battery until it was impossible to 
see anything. “Sponge out!’’ was the order, how- 


ever, and all the Nos. 1 and 2 jumped upon the | 


smoking parapet to execute it. 


Hardly had | reached my post when I saw Billy, 
who should have been at the breech, come leaping 
through the sulphury haze right in front of the | 


muzzle. 

“Down for your lives!” he yelled; and seizing 
each of us with a hand, he hurled us over the par- 
apet. 

As I went down I heard a terrific report, and 
felt the clods of torn earth strike my face. Then 
I reached the bottom, and knew no more. 

When I recovered consciousness, several cadets 
were standing over me. Close by another group 
surrounded Tom Hitchcock, who was still insen- 
sible. 

“What's the matter?” I asked, 
giddy, but experiencing little pain. 

“The old piece hung fire,” said McLeod, the 
chief of section. “If it hadn’t been for Billy Brad- 
ford, you two men would have been blown to bits. 
He was the only one that saw it.” 

Then I realized what had happened. The gun 
had “hung fire,” as it is called when the discharge 
is delayed, and owing to the noise and smoke of 
the other guns, no one but Billy had noticed it. 
His only chance of saving us was to hurl us down 
the embankment at the risk of his own life. 

“Was he hurt?” I asked, as we slowly started to 
climb the parapet. 

“Pretty well blackened, and a little burnt by the 
flash, but he got out of-the way of the shot with 
about one differential of a second to spare,” 
answered McLeod. 

When we got into the battery again, we saw 
Billy lying on the grass with his shell jacket off 
and his face and arms black with powder. The 
lieutenant was bending over him with a can of 
water. 

“Tom,” said I to Hitchcock, who had regained 
consciousness, ‘“‘we owe our lives to Bradford 
there. Let’s shake hands with him.” 

The next evening, after parade, we heard this 
report on the “skin book” : 


feeling rather 


“Bradford—gunner at sea-coast battery drill. | 


Leaving post without authority 5.05 and 5.10 P. M.” 

“Discipline or no discipline, I think I shall take 
this report off,” said the old commandant, after 
hearing the particulars. Then he made a note ina 
little book he kept for a certain purpose. 

Bradford never referred to the episode during 
the remainder of second-class year, but the rest 
of us understood a thing or two when in June he 
was promoted to first captain over the heads of no 
less than eight others who ranked him. 

A. D. SAYER. 


“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits.” 2% cents a box. 


See Moore Brothers’ offer in another column. It 


should interest every horse-owner in the country. [Adv. 


An effectual worm medicine will be found in | 
(Adv. | 
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Mos! th ¢ Organ ‘Chart teaches a tune in 10 min. “Agts. 


wanted. 2c. stamp. Music Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Agente AT ONCE. Sam 
M 1US* ST H HAVE suet? free by mail 


ever a te. rr unparalelled. wis 2a 
day. Write quick, Se ironed & 9 Olarksburg, 


BO TED "o's 
ACME SLING SHOTS. They self like 
hot cakes. Every boy wants one. money 


made. Send 14 on, for sample aul artic- 
ulars. Acme Mfg. Co., Guilford, Conn. 








Tremen- 
dous oy being ing made. “foven on eines, for 


smallest families to ——_ hotels. 
Splendid terms. A its coin money. W A 





‘rne greatest household article ever invented. 
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RewellCo,, 115 Cleveland, 0. 


nr ¢ Dr. WILLIAMSON’S 


| EPI LEPSY, SANATORIUM, 


New Loudon, Coun. ATE... on the German * 
tem. Number limited. Every homecomfort. Cir. free. 








COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. ane 
the best 


| offers both sexes 
educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 
supplied with competent as- 


sistants. Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 


ST PS 100 Varieties, many rare 5c. ;_ 500 
Mixed Foreign, l6c. ; 50 var. U. % = 

5 Guatemala, 10c. ; 7 Ceylon, 10c. ; 3 China, 15e. ; 25) 

7e.; 5 Hawaii, ic. ; 3 Kashmir, ec. ; The ) TE. 

Stamp Album and 400 var., $1.25. Large Illus. 

Cata. 5c. EDWARDS, PEEKE & Co., Cc hicago, Tl. _ Estab. 1868 


Send for stamp selections on approval. 
Sure to please. 33 1-3 per c. com. 10 var, 
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, 1501 Washington Av. 
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per should at once send for illustrated 
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FACE and HANDS FA ES 

made - a kept ee es and 
white 

ALMOND ™M E! A _ Cures Pim sy Eczema, Moth, 

Blackheads, Wrinkles, Freckles. Perfectly harmless. 


ec. by mail. Agts. wanted. H. A. Miner, Malden, Mass. 
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pa case with catalogue and directions “* 
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oan ~. R. INGERSOLL & ERO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 
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the western terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad ; 


the head of navigation of Puget Sound ; the centre ot 
the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific Coast; 
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BARBOUR LINEN THREAD: 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 





to the Ladies, lly ¢ ed. 


v 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTHY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
Preserve 
Your Teeth 


by using 





without injury. Never irritates the gums. 
aes with hot or cold water and with an 

or powder. Both brush and handle are imperishable. 
All dealers. 


No. 1, 3 cts.; No. 2, 35 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


EVERYTHING IN RU BBER GOooDs, 


= SELL MUSIC 2:82: 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel 
‘an 
tooth wash 


Poach them in the Buffalo Steam 
[Egg Poacher. The handiest little 
utensil you ever saw. Poaches 
FOR eggs by steam. The easiest the 
best way. See one at hardware 
store or write sole manufacturers, 


Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


We will pay 
a liberal sal- 
ary to Agents 
who will take 
subscribers for 
Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
-- the poe copy with five complete pieces of latest vo- 
instrumental music. Address, WOODWARD’S 
MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 BRoaDway, NEW YORK. _ 
B 








PUBLISH SOAY } 
Send sc for sample copy of eee oak stamp news- 


ear, subscriptions for Sep en ; 


OLLECTION OF 350 ST. 
atau $1 00. OC. H. MEZEEL, ST. Louis we 


sageochaaaeaes SOLICITED IN ANY PART OF 
the United States. 


We issue a 100- 


paper; $r. — 
same rate. 
AMP 


Fifes, Flutes, Guiters, Harmont cas, 
es Strings Violins, 
> B Central St., Boston, |, Mass. 


BABY CARRIAGES\ 


Music, Music E 


alty of manufactur- 
ing Baby Carriages to sell oe 
te private parties. You ca 
therefore, do better with me than 
with a dealer. Carriag 


Delivered Free of Charge 


SP to all points in the United States 
| = ~— or Lilustrated Ca: 


ener Me ~Ly SER. Mitr, a] 


RHEUM ISM 


Mitchell's Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica, 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


ALL ABOUT DYSPEPSIA 


and how to cure it. Mailed to any address. 
riceless value to eve: 
owell, Mass. 14 years Tax Collector. 


END FOR CATALOGUE. 


LAWN TENNIS, eas BALL, 





























that have ceased to 
chirp either from 


CANARY BIRD 


re oron account of moulting, can be made to 
pam = tunefal melodies by placing a cake of BIRD MANN A 
in their It acts almost like a charm in restoring them 
to song. It is an absolute necessity to the health, comfort and 
hygiene of CAGE BIRDS. It is made afterthe Andreasberg 
recipe. Sold by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 
to any P. ry? in the U. 8. or Canada for 15 cts., by the Brrp 
Foon Co., 400 N. 3d St,, Philadelphia, Pa. Bird Book free 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
the eminent Throat Special- 
ist, says: ‘‘The Soden Min- 
eral Pastilles roches), 
which are produced from the 
Soden Mineral Springs by 
evaporation, are particularly 
serviceable in Catarrhal In- 
flammations, Sor3 Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis and Lung 
Troubles.”’ For sale by all 
druggists for 50 cts. Trial box mailed for 25 cts. 


SODEN MINERAL SPRING ACENCY, 
6 Barclay Street, New York. 

















book of 
sufferer. John i McAivin, 





OELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING, 


af your dealer doesn’t keep it send 50c in stamps 
for a bottle to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
__ JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. 


DO YOU WANT AN 
ORCAN?P 


Then ‘buy the best, the 


‘Packard Organ.’ 


Handsomest Cases, 
Finest Tone and 
Best Finish. 


Catalogue Free. 


Fort Wayne Organ Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Mention THE COMPANION. — 


ABOUT M ILK. 


Dipping mili out of cans 
peddied about the street, 
subject to dust and rain 
| and drip from the reins 
| and hands of the driver, is 
unhealthy 4nd dirty. 

Ask your dealer in every 
place to use the WHITE- 
MAN MILK JARS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE, 


and give it to them. You 
will never have it the old 
way again. Samples, 25c. 
| A. V. WHITEMAN, 

144 Chambers Street, N. Y. Patented, April 17, ’88. 



































E. e iMEACHAN ARMS Sata 





AMBROSIA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Blotches, in fact all 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 

The purest and best preparation manufactured. 

Highly re ig tt. use 20 years. $4 per jar. 

Delivered free i e U. 8. 

H.M.C. LAVENDER SALTS. | 

Unapproacha 

est Made. Mandneme Bottle. Price, Oc. 
Either article sent on receipt of price. Send for Circular. 


THE HOME MEDICATION CO.,88 5th Ave.,N.Y. 






















f you use 


e happiness yc yeu al oe | 




















BARRYS TRICOPHE ROUS 









An elegant dressin 
paw A air, and causes the 


of the skin, 


BARCLAY & & 


exquisitely perfumed, removes 
all impurities from the scalp, 


and Beautiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases 
lands and muscles, and quickly healing 
cuts, burns, — —, &e. 


y Mail, 50 c 
on 4d <= St., ew: York. 


prevents baldness and 
air to grow Thick, Soft 








half of all diseases come from errors in diet. 


Garfield Tea Cures 


Sir Henry THompson, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 

Garfield Tea overcomes results of 

bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 
Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention ComPaNIon. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. IN. 
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SPRING PLANTING 
At FLOOD TIDE x 


Millions of beauty loving eyes, and millions 
of hands kindlyto Flowers are now in har- 
mony to aid nature smile around the Home- 
places ofour great country. How the Flower- 
planter longs for flower-wisdom; the best 
way, the best varieties, how to get them safe- 
ly and at the right price—they always stop 
to listen. We think OUR NEW GUIDE, 124 
pages, illustrated, gives more practical infor- 
mation about Roses, Popular Flowers, 
Hardy Plants and Vines, Summer 
Flowering Bulbs and Seeds—varieties, 
uses, collections, prices—than any other 
book of the kind. No matter where you live 
our wonderful mail system obliterates the distance— 
a postal card from you brings the Guide—your order 


flies to us—your postal official hands your flower- 
order to you post -paid—contents guaranteed by us. 


‘THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


Rose Growers and Seedsmen, 
| WEST GROVE, PA. 











DONALD KENNEDY 
of Roxbury, Mass., says 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
| hold of two people alike! “Why? Because 
no two people have the same 
|'weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
| any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 












>{/inward humor makes the weak spot. 















AFLORALTREA 


1 copy Park’s New Illus. Floral Guide— All About Flowers.. “1e. 

Sample Park’s Floral Magazine—a charming monthly 

1 pkge. Choice Mixed Flower Seeds (nearly 1,000 sorts)... 15c. 

1 Conditional Certificate or Order for Seeds, your choice... 25c. 
&@> All of the above for only three 2-cent stam 

This is our best offer and the last one of the season. Jt will not 

appear again. You'll miss a floral treat if you neglect it, Write at 


on once. Tell your friends. 
Park’s “All About Roses” 10c. 18 cptantil rer teem es eke FARK, Libonia, Pa. 


tox G STAMPS. 






10 Roses and id Magazine 1 yr, $1. 








nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discovery 
slides it right along. and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. The Medical 
Discovery begins the fight. and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
|making something that has reached your 
weak spot. Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
druggist in United States and Canada. 


| Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
| 
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“SEATED BULL’S” EXPLOIT. 


The notion that the United States is a country 
principally inhabited by people of Indian race 
still clings to a great many Europeans, and even to 
some of those who are educated. The most singu- 
lar misapprehensions concerning the Indians and 
the part of the country they occupy are continu- 
ally appearing in the newspapers of Europe. A 
French periodical called Science Pour Tous 
(Science For All), which declares its aim to be the 
enlightenment of the public, recently published the 
following absurd article : 


“We have received some interesting information 
concerning the incidents which preceded the recent 
rising in arms of the Indians in the West, and one 
of the first engagements. 

“The Seated ull, their chieftain, having re- 
solved to make known the fact that the Indians 
had not received their annuities and certain prom- 
ised munitions, betook himself to the Capitol at 
Washington. 

“There he laid before the president of the Leg- 
islative Body his complaints of the governmental 
agents, who, he declared, had stolen what was the 
Indians’ due. 

“He was informed that his declarations would 
be taken under consideration, and he departed. 
But the promise having remained without per- 
formance, the Seated Bull once more came to the 
Capitol. 

“This time, in the midst of the assemblage, the 
Seated Bull did not utter a word, but drew his 
tomahawk and dealt with it a terrible blow upon 
the marble table which was before him. The table 
was broken in two, and the chief’s tomahawk 
buried itself in the floor beneath. 

“It was the token of the chief’s declaration of 
war. 

“The Seated Bull then left the Capitol without 
any one daring to lay ahand upon him. Return- 
ing to his canoe, which he had tied to one of the 
iers of the srost — across the Potomac 
iver, he paddled rapidly back to his own ter- 
ritory.” 
—\~+or—____—_ 


NOVELTIES IN SPELLING 


Editors, who of necessity spend much time over 
other men’s manuscripts, soon come to the opinion 
that spelling is an art by itself, having no very 
close connection with what is called education. 
Some of their nicest and most acceptable contribu- 
tors are found not to be above writing ‘“inflama- 
tion,” “frivilous,” “nickle” and the like. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that sign-painters and pla- 
card printers should sometimes be uncertain in 
their orthography. 


A correspondent of the Detroit News reports 
that he saw an Irishman standing before this sign: 


WASHING AND CAIN CHARES 
SEATE 


“Sure, now,” said Pat, “1 guess that’s where I’d 
better get some o’ me washin’ seated.” 

In another street the reporter came upon this 
legend, printed in chalk before an eating-saloon: 


DINNER ALL READY. 
SIRLON STAKE. 
TEA AND COFFIE. 
ALL MELS 25 ¢. 


In the foregoing cases the artists probably made 
no attempt at originality; but the man who con- 
ceived the following advertisement must be given 
credit for a high degree of ingenuity. 

The Grand Army of southeastern Michigan was 
holding an encampment in Detroit, and a saloon 
displayed a sign appropriate to the occasion: 


FRESH LA—G.A.R. 





en 


GEOMETRY. 


Three elderly gentlemen, all college graduates, 
were discussing the effects of time in obliterating 
early training at school. One of them, Mr. A., 
asserted that they had all forgotten nearly every- 
thing they learned at school, and this the second 
gentleman, Mr. B., as strenuously denied. 


“For instance,” said Mr. A. to Mr. B., “what do 
yon know about Geometry now? Anything at 
all?” 

“Certainly,” said B., ‘a good deal.” 

“Well,” said the third man, Mr. C., breaking in, 
“let’s have a little examination. A., what is the 
shortest distance between two points called?” 

“A railroad,” said Mr. A., promptly. 

Mr. B. laughed heartily. 

“Well, B.,” said C., “perhaps you can tell me 
what the shortest distance between two points is?” 

“A telegraph line, of course,” said Mr. B., 
triumphantly. 


—_——__—_4@>——__—_—— 
INCOMPETENT. 


The doctor in the following little story, from. the 
Chicago Times, was in a position somewhat like 
that of the colored minister whose church sent him 
his resignation. 


_ “I have sent for you, doctor,” said a lady, anx- 
iously, “to see if you can tell me what to do for my 
poor little ary A He mopes, and—” 

“Tam not a bird doctor, madam,” interposed 
the physician, with proper professional dignity. 

“Don’t you know anything about the diseases of 
canaries?” 

“Most emphatically I do not.” 

“Well, you really must excuse me then, doctor,” 
she said, “if I call in a more experienced physi- 
cian. I think a great deal of my bird, and must do 
the very best I can for him.” 


—_— em 


UNREASONABLE ANGER. 


The value of compliments depends in great part 
upon their seasonableness. 


“ve got a bone to pick with Watts,” said Mr. 
Briggs. “I intend to find out what he meant by 
calling me ‘small potatoes.’ ” 

.‘Why, man, there was no harm in that,” replied 
his friend. “It is really a compliment this year to 
be ong any kind of potatoes.”—Jndianapolis 
vournal. 


— —~<@>—_—___—_ 


“Now, ma’am,” said the English servant, “’ow 
will you ’ave the duck to-day? Will you heat it 
cold, or shall I ’eat it for you?” 





__ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 


That’s the 
¢Pittsburgh”’ 
—only the 
‘<Pittsburgh”’ 
don’t smoke. 

No other 
central-draft 
lamp is in sight of it. 

Send for a primer ;. but see 
the lamp at your nearest store. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PrrTsSBURGH Brass Co 


Ladies 
WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAM PHLET-BOOK, ENTITLED 


A Mode Hygeiany 


CONTAINING ARTICLES ON 


Sev ib a Dressing. 


By CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 


HEALTH ASS’N OF AmeRICA,Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mrs.ANNiE JENNESS=MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


__ GEORGE FROST &CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 
























Light house-work. 
That’s what housework a- 
mounts to when it’s done with 
Pearline. Your labors will be 
light, thoughtheymay bemany. 
They will be better done, and 
with safety. In washing 
clothes, dishes, paint,- glass, 
anything that gathers dirt, 
Pearline will do the work if 
you will look after it. Look 
after your own interests by 
using it. | James Pyie, New York. 


Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


No one using a Chart or Square 
can Haansdhemen 3-1 The McDowe I} 
Garment Drafting Machine in — 









4 
Free 30 days to test at yourownhome 
Send for Illustrated 


MeDOWELL CO. 
6 West 14th 8t., New York City, 

We know the advertisers to be thoroughly reliable 
and that their machine is a really wonderful inven- 
tion.—Ladies’ World. 

The favorite Fashion journals are “Za Mode de 
Paris,” “Album des Modes” and “La Mode.” Reason— 
pee give the styles one month in advance of other 
books, have only reliable fashions, and each month 
contain practical lessons on dressmaking, found only 
in these journals. Ask your newsdealer, or send 35 cts. 
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) CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT ¢ 
ts not & mere purgative, it is an alterative 
7} and a constitutional r . Obtain the , 
: 





in 
a 


wine imported article. Donot be im 

upon by sts dealers . The 
Genuine must have the signature of 

isner and Mendelson Co., Sole Agen 
»- 6Barclay St. N.Y." on every botfTe. 
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UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 
Scalp, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss 
of hair, either simple, scrofulous, hereditary or conta- 
gious, are speedily, permanently, economically, and 
nfallibly cured by the CuTIcURA ReEmeDIEs, consisting 
of CuTicura, the great Skin Cure, CUTICURA Soap, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CuTicuRA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and greut- 
est of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and 
ail other remedies fail. CuTIcURA REMEDIES are the 
only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and —- effect 
more great cures of blood and skin diseases than all 
other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, 50c.; Soap, 5c. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 
t2~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin #9 
ze . prevented by CuTiIcuRA Soap. #1 


rh Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 








matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CuTIcURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2 cents. 





The Seconu Summer is the most critical period of 
a child’s life, because the 


Pains of Teething 


increase the susceptibility to disease and lessen the 

resistive power. A catarrhal attack, an indigestion 

or an eruptive fever, coming at this time, acts upon 

es stem less able than usual to combat injurious 
nfluences. 


“Tooth-Food” 


=i8 proven or cure all teething pegee and carry the 
child comfortably through a period of unusual irri- 
tation and danger. This remedy is made of the 
nutrient elements necessary to bone growth, and is 
absolntely harmless. A bottle, with full description 
of the remedy and directions for its use, will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of one dollar. 

THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATT, O. 


Your druggist should have * Tooth-Food,” and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it. 








for copy explaining latest style garments. 





For Boils, Pimples 
carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 
take 


Aver’s Sarsaparilla 


it will 

relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


cvICE KING Gt 


Best and Cheapest Refrigerator in the World. 


Warranted to keep Ice longer and 
Food better than any other. 

Hardwood Antique Finish, 
Six Walls, Zinc Lined, Air-tight 
Locks, Cold Dry Air. 

Size, 40ins. high, 17 ins. deep, 
25 ins. long as shown, $10.00. 
Other sizes equally cheap. For 
sale by the trade or factory. 

> Send for Circular 2s 
We pay freight where we have 
no agent. Don’t miss this bar- 
gain. address : NORTHERN RE- 


FRIGERATOR CO., 15 FERRY 
$T., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








“THE PAVONIA.” 


BRASS and WHITE. 













$12.75 
With Spring. 


A White and Brass Bedstead of good de- 
sign, attractive, and perfect in construction. 
Price, with Woven Wire Spring,— 
64x8 feet, 64x3.6feet, 64x4feet,  6.4x4.6 feet, 

$12.75 ; $12.75 ; $13.75 ; $13.75. 
Burlap and Packing, 50 cents. Nocharge for packing 
for lots of six or more. 

ESTIMATES for furnishing residences 
with Silver, Brass and Iron Bedsteads and 
Fine Bedding of every description given 
upon application. Mention COMPANION. 


PUTNAM & CO., 


546 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


MADAME CRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


CONTINUE TO BE THE DRESSMAKERS’ FAVORITE. 
eae Do you wish to be 
st well-dressed ? 
Madame Griswold’s 
Artistic Corsets, 
adapted to all figures 
and always graceful, 
will insure symmetry 
and comfort. 
TRY THEM, 
The Madame Gris- 
wold Patent Horse- 
ShoeCorsets are made 
with the springs in 
them. These 
Patent Cor- 










made by her, 


SSN 
SSS 


~< 


and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. Lady Can- 
vassers Wanted Everywhere. Exclusive terri- 
tory given. Ladies make this a profitable and perma- 
nent business. Orders by mail promptly filled. 

For circulars and terms to agents send to 


MADAME GRISWOLD, 
923 Broadway, N. Y.; 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass.; or 
to General Agents, M. M. Wygant & Co., Fredonia, N. Y.; 
J. B. Putnam, 126 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 








Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda - 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk. 


5 is a perfect 
Scott's Emulsion Snir z 





wcer. Itis 
Best y tor CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 
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The wougeeres. world, and 


SAFETIES 















TRICYCLES, 
ac, 





WONDERFUL 
LUBURG CHAIR 


Combines a room-full 
of Chairs in one, besides 











|_Lisrany oesKs._| 
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EPT. A 9 


Over 1,000 Articles 
sold direct to consumers, thereby 
saving 30 to 50 per cent. 


making a Lounge, Bed, or Couch? 
— Invalid appliances of every description 

Fancy Chairs, Rockers, &. 
aa Write at once for Catalogue. 


a DOWN WITH HICH PRICES. 


WHY not buy from the Largest Factory of 
its kind in the S$ AVE 





iddlemen’s or 


Dealers’ profits. ]| REFRIGERATORS 


























Send stamps and mention goods wanted, , 
THE LUBURC MANUFACTURING CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEPT 99. No. 321, 323 and 325 NORTH EIGHTH + 


STREET. 





Ms 


DONT WEAR STIFF C 
FERRIS’ 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset | Waists 









SETS. 


LEADING 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 


Wholesale Western Agents. a 
FERRIS BROS.,°Sai"Sroacway, N.Y. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. rod eng price is $1.75 | 
a year, payment in adva 
Twelve or sixteen asthe are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
oeaisicass pages over eight—which is the number 
iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishers 


lew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the ye 

Payment for ‘The Companion, when sent by 
a should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 

Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
Wen NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
THE AGE OF DECAY. 


Birth, growth, maturity, decay, death—such is 
the normal history of man. The three periods of 
life should sustain a certain proportion to each 
other: twenty years of growth, sixty years of 
maturity, twenty years of decay. This is what 
might be counted upon as the ordinary course of 
human life, but for the fact that we labor under a 
load of ancestral transgression of physical and 
moral law, supplemented and intensified by our 
own personal delinquencies and follies. 


land is not visible to them when they leave, nor for 
many hours afterward. 

The captain of a schooner trading between 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s Island, and St. 


| Johns, Newfoundland, tells a curious story. He | delicate and beautiful ornament by burning it with 
| alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 
late in the fall, during one of his usual trips, and | has no affinity for the skin and is not absorbed. ee | 


| says that he was lying to in a storm in the Gulf 


| in the use of “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Price, cts. 
| Sold everywhere, and only in boxes. (Adv. 


For Coughs, Colds, etc., effectual relief is found Save Money. Before you buy a 


BICYCLE 


send to A.W. GUMP & CO. 
Dayton,O.,for prices. New 
epeles at reduced prices 
400 second-hand ones. 
Difficult repairing. wa 
cles, Guns and t- 
ers taken in exchange. 





— 
The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
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was awakened in the morning by the mate, who | nett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., Boss or Girls 24 in. Satery, with suber tires, $ 5-0 . 
said, “Come on deck and see what we’ve got here.” | unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily - pa be a9 lies 2 inch Safety. ay seen oe . 
“Judge ‘my astonishment,” he said, “to find | Sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- | (;ents’ 30-inch Safety, balls to bis zs. and pedals, . 


perched all about the deck between twenty and 
| thirty wild geese, as tame as chickens.” 


tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its 
a growth. (Adv. 

















OLD-FASHIONED 





The birds, it appears, left the coast with a north- 
easter after them, but when they were midway 
across the Gulf the wind chopped round and it 
became foggy. 

They became bewildered but would. not alight 








FRBCyCLe PAYMENTS Rubber Garden Hose 
No extracharge. 

All makes new or 2d bane. Lowest 
uaranteed. © nd for cata and 


rices 
save money. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 8 GSt. "Peoria, 1) —sss 





in the sea, preferring rather to perch on the 
schooner’s deck. This is all the stranger because 
the wild goose is one of the wariest of birds, and 


FIGHT WITH A LEOPARD. 


A wounded leopard is an ugly antagonist, as two 
unfortunate African farmers recently found. They 
were returning from a hunt, when they roused a 
leopard in a mountain ravine, and immediately 
gave chase. The leopard at first endeavored to 
escape by clambering up a precipice; but the 
hunters pressed hard upon him, and wounded him 
by a musket-ball. 


Frantic with rage, the animal turned and sprung 
upon the nearest man. He fastened upon the 
hunter’s shoulder with his teeth, and tore open a 
cheek with his claws. 

The other hunter, seeing his comrade’s danger, 
ran up and attempted to shoot the brute through 
the head, but missed his aim. While he stood a 
few feet away, reloading his gun, the maddened 
leopard abandoned his first victim, and darted 
upon hunter number two. 

So fierce and sudden was the beast’s onset that 
the man had no time to act in defence. He man- 
aged to get out his hunting- knife, but before he 
could use it the leopard struck him over the head 
with his paw, the sharp claws tearing the scalp 
and leaving it hanging over the man’s eyes. 

The per ede gm with the beast, which fought 
with tooth and claw, and they rolled together down 
a steep declivity. Before the farmer who had been 
first attacked could start to his feet and seize his 
gun, they had rolled to the foot of the bank. As 
speedily as possible he reloaded his gun, and 
rushed forward to save the life of his friend. He 
was too late! The man was dead. 

His comrade had only the satisfaction of com- 
pleting the destruction of the beast, which was 
Siready dying from the wounds it had received. 


—= 


ENGLISH SPELLING. 


Some compositor, disgusted with the incensis- 
tencies of English orthography, has been at the 


ne “egies because it 
one of those most afraid of man. BE. C. —adthen wale on; aise Malienn Se she ene. ‘ 
but cruel. Send us renty. cents in stamps for a half-| «&— contains more 
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the New “Makes,” and with care will 
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ALL POWDER, 


(Full Size, $1.00 per Caun,) 
which heals the sore while the horse works, first de- 
stroying all pain. Once used, always used. (16-CENT BLUE BRAND) on every length. 


MOORE BROTHERS, BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO., 


Veterinary Surgeons, Albany, New York. Rubber Belting and Packing. 
Note reduced price to Companion readers. Write to-day. | BosTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. _ 
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HOSE MENDER. 
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1 pr. Pliers, post-paid, 1. Extra parts 
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We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s Text- 
Book on Varnish,” from which you will become intelli- 
gent, not on varnish itself, but on varnished things; 
know what to expect of and how to care for proper 
varnish on housework, piano, furniture, carriage, etc.; 
and how to get it in buying these things. ° 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that come 














How pleasant is the picture! Twenty years of 
happy childhood and youth, sixty years of intel- 
lectual progress and achievement, with domestic 
and social joys, and then twenty years of slow 
almost unconscious decay, characterized by seren- 
ity of mind, pleasing memories, and joyous antic- 
ipations of a grander life beyond the grave. 

Sadly different is human existence as we see it. 
We look with wonder upon Gladstone, past eighty, | 
still vigorous in body and mind, still strong and 
wise to lead the great Liberal party of England. 
We accept threescore and ten as life’s natural 
limit, and expect only labor and sorrow if this 
limit is passed. 

We are doomed, we think, by our inheritance; 
and to some extent this is true. But we should 
remember the law of recuperation. The torn flesh 


heals; the broken bone reunites. Diseases tend | 


toward recovery. The weary toiler rises from 


sleep strong for new labors. The wise physician | | 


bases his hopes upon this law. 

And this tendency of nature to heal herself may | 
be greatly assisted by careful and intelligent liv- 
ing, so that it is always possible that the man of 
unfortunate ancestry may secure for himself a 
good old age, and start his posterity upon an 
ascending plane. 

Do what we will, however, life must have its 
end. When the age of decay is reached, hidden 
changes are going on, the culmination of which is 
the last great change. The muscles shrink; the | 
brain shrivels; the nerves lose their sensibility 
and active power; the arteries, perhaps, become 
chalky or fatty; the heart is weakened; the circu- 
lation enfeebled; and at last the end comes. 

During this final period, then, we must take 
things calmly; avoid excesses of all kinds; guard 
against exposures to cold; keep up a degree of 
mental activity; cultivate cheerfulness, and look 
forward with hope. 


—_————_ 
For the Companion. 
WILD GEESE. 


Thousands of wild geese go to solitary places on 
the Labrador coast, and I know that hundreds 
upon hundreds of thousands go to silent spots in 


the interior of Newfoundland, building their nests | 


around the gravelly shores of the ponds and lakes. 
Think of this flight from the mainland out over 
the stormy waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
where the birds have often to make their way 
through leagues of fog with nothing to guide 
them! 
They usually leave the mainland with a south- 


west wind, rising slowly into the air, and ascend- | 
ing very high. They wheel this way and that, as if 


establishing their bearings, and then slowly begin 
their way toward the distant island of Newfound. 
land. 

They fly by night and day, and often there is not 
so much as a star by night to guide them. As far 


as I can learn, the wild goose will not take rest, | 


under any stress, on the sea. 


| pains to construct the following elaborate travesty, | 
which appears in the Printer’s Album. The in- 
| genious reader can lengthen it at his own pleasure. 


’| Know won knead weight two bee tolled thee | Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 


weigh too dew sew. 


A rite suite little buoy, thee sun of a grate kernel, 
| with a rough around his neck, flue up thee rode as 
| quick asadear. After athyme he stopped at a gnu 
| house and wrung the belle. His tow hurt hynm, 
and he kneaded wrest. He was two tired to raze 
his fare, = face. A feint mown of pane rows 
from his lips. 

The made who herd the belle was about to pair a 
pare, but she through it down and ran with awl her 
mite, for fear her guessed wood knot weight. Butt 
when she saw the little won, tiers stood in her ayes 
at the site. 

“Ewe poor ¢ deer! Why dew you lye hear? Are 
yew dyeing? 

“Know,” he said, “I am feint.” 

She boar hymn inn her alms, as she aught, two a 
rheum where he mite bee quiet, gave him bred and 
meet, held a cent bottle under his knows, untide 
his choler, rapped hymn up warmly, gave hymn a 
| suite drachm from a viol, till at last he went Yourth 

as hail as a young hoarse. 


—_——¢@———— 
NOT RIGHT. 


Those who undertake to correct the speech of 
| their fellow-mortals sometimes get unexpected 
| results. 


“Bridget,” said a young housekeeper, who was 
| somewhat fresh from college, “it would be useless 
for me to disguise the fact that your ignorance of 
grammar is very marked. Let me try to correct 
you. For instance, does it sound Tight for me to 
say, ‘Bridget, you’ve been, a-settin’ in the drawin’- 

room?’” 

“No, ma’am,” said Bridget, frankly, but with 
evident surprise ; “no, ma’am, it don’t sound right, 
but I were only a- settin’ there the mather of a half- 
hour or 80 wid my cousin Terence, who is just 
over. I s’pose that second girl has been a-tattlin’.” 

— Exchange. 

| —— 


WHICH WAS CORRECT? 


{wo young girls who were considered bright 
scholars in the high school were looking over a 
birthday book, whick was arranged alphabetically, 
a handsome, illuminated letter forming the head- 
ing for each page. 

“Il wonder,” said one of the girls, “if there are 
just as many pages as there are letters in the 
alphabet, or whether there are some duplicates? 
Count the pages and see, Maud.” 

Maud turned the leaves rapidly, and announced, 
“There are no duplicates; only thirty pages, just 
as there are letters!”" 

| “Why, you goose!” said Alice. ‘You'd better 
go back to primary school. Don’t you know there 
| are only twenty-four letters in the alphabet?” 


—_po—_—_. 


MUSIC. 


In the class in physiology, a bright boy was being 
| questioned to bring out his general knowledge of 
| the subject. 

“What is the nose?” asked the teacher. 


“The nose,” said the boy, ‘is an organ.” 
“What is an organ?” 


I have watched them in the autumn take their) ‘An organ is an instrument of music.” 


departure from Newfoundland for the continent. 
They gather from the interior in large flocks, feed- 


| “Ha! And what leads you to suppose that the 
| nose is an instrument of music?’ 
“When Mr. Dash snores, in meetini, sir!’ 


ing about the uplands till a steady northeaster 


begins to Blow. Then 1 have seen them float up, 
up, till they appeared as small as mosquitoes; but 
no captain that ever sailed the seas can lay out his 


eT 


A YOUNG lady says she has been so carefully 
taught to reverence the aged that she doesn’t even 


course with greater accuracy than these birds. The dare to laugh at an old joke. 


of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN MurpPHy, President. 
Head Office : Newark, N. J 


Factories : New ark and Chicago. 
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We manufacture over fifty varieties of 
light spring vehicles of the latest styles and 
finest workmanship, at moderate prices. 

We carry from three to five hundred 
finished vehicles in our Repository on Fourth 
Street, which is one of the finest and most 
commodious in the West. Ps ’ 
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no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. Sold by all Harness Makers. 















Adjustable Baill Bearings to all Running Parts, in- 
cluding Pedals. Suspension oes Finest 
material money can Puy ok — ed in 

Enamel and 


LOVELL 
No Better Machine “No Better Machine | aoe DIAM 0 ND parery 89 
Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubing, 





Send six cents in stamps tor our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
GUNS, , RIFLES, REVOLVERS, SPORTING GOODS of all Kinds, ete. 
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For the Companion. 


A TRUE GENTLEMAN. 


She was a little old woman with a withered, 
puckered face like a dried winter apple, and 
shoulders that stooped, probably from many 
years’ bending over a washtub. 

Her dress was a rusty black alpaca that had 
long ago seen its best days; about her shoulders 
was a faded woollen shawl, and her bare, wrin- 
kled hands grasped the handle of a dilapidated 
cotton umbrella which it required all her strength 
to hold above her head, for the wind was blow- 
ing a perfect gale, and the rain fell in torrents. 

Her thin, gray hair blew about her temples 
under a limp, black cotton sunbonnet, which the 
wind had tipped back. But she made no attempt 
to adjust it; all her thoughts appeared concen- 
trated on the umbrella and a large bunch of red 
and white roses which she was carrying on one 
arm, and which threatened to fall every moment. 

There was no need to ask why she carried the 


° © | 
roses, for it was Decoration Day, and she was on | 


her way to the cemetery to put her flowers on the 
grave of a soldier-boy who had given his life for | 
his country twenty-five years before. 

She was old and feeble, yet despite the wind 
and the pitiless rain she had undertaken a walk 
of two miles to the cemetery, that her boy’s grave 
might not be neglected. But then, she was his 
mother. 

The rain fell in sheets; the gutters resembled 


miniature rivers, and just as the poor old woman | 


reached the brow of the hill a sudden gust turned 
her wretched umbrella inside out. 

On the corner stood a large drug store, one 
whole side of which was taken up by a plate-glass | 
window, and by the soda-water fountain lounged 
half a dozen well-dressed young men, joking, 
laughing and smoking. 

They saw the old woman, of course, and she 
saw them, and unable to go on, she stepped back 
to a large pillar, glad of even the scant shelter 
this afforded from the driving sheets of rain, but 
not one of them took notice of her. 

She stood there for about ten minutes, the 
wrecked umbrella in one hand, the bunch of 
drenched roses in the other, and a helpless, bewil- 
dered look on her wrinkled face. Then, from 
hehind the prescription counter, stepped a young 
inan of about twenty-five vears of age. 

He came forward with the evident intention of 
speaking to the group at the soda-water fountain 
about something in a newspaper which he held in 
his hand, but as he reached the centre of the 
store his eyes fell on the old woman outside, 
shrinking against the stone pillar. 

He started, seized an umbrella from the hands 
of one of the voung men, and with the exclama- 
tion, “By George! ‘That’s too bad!’’ threw open 
the door of the store, and the next instant, hat- 
less, and apparently with no thought of the nice 
suit he wore, was out in the storm and beside 
that weary, trembling figure. 

Taking her into the store, he led her past the 
smiling group to a seat in the rear, where she was 
out of sight; and there he talked to her so kindly 
and sympathetically that he learned in a few mo- 
ments the sad little story of the brave soldier-boy, 
and the mission on which she had ventured out. 

He kept her there until the storm was over, and 
then, having repaired as weil as possible the 
damage to the old umbrella, and tied up the 
bunch of roses, he sent her on her way cheered 
and comforted. 

The group of young men laughed at him as the 
old woman went out, and indulged in vasious 
pleasantries about his ‘‘stylish sweetheart,”* but 
neither laughter nor teasing appeared to disturb 
him in the least, and he went back to his work 


behind the prescription counter without a word in | 


reply, and forgot, probably, in half an hour the 
cup of cold water he had given on the impulse of 
a really generous heart. 

F. B. HALLOWELL. 


~~ 
ACCOUNTING FOR A WIND. 


It is not always safe to ridicule the theories by 
which persons in earlier times have tried to ex- 
plain the phenomena of nature. Future scientists 
may be highly amused at some of our own ex- 
planations. But the founders of Maryland 
accomplished for religious and political freedom 
80 much that will endure, that one may be 


pardoned a smile when he reads the explanation | 


Suggested by one of their number for the steady 
winds which favored the pioneers in the Ark and 
the Dove. 

“T cannot,” says 
of such a constant wind, unless, perchance, one 
should say it arises from the sun’s being so near, 
4s it passes between the tropics, and from the 
fact that it draws from the sea, by the power of 
its heat, two kinds of vapor, the one dry from 


the saltness of the sea, the other moist by reason | 


of the water; 


and from the latter 
80 the 


are produced the rains, and 
sun drawing both towards itself, is the 


he, ‘easily discover the cause | 


the wind proceeds from the former, | 





| course with the sun and constantly following it. 
| And this, too, may have been the reason why we 
met with great heat and an abundance of rain 
between the tropics at the same time, and that 
regularly, at morning, noon and evening; or,”’ he 
adds, with a scientific love for accuracy, “at any 
rate, the winds are stronger then.”’ 








—————— 


A RAILWAY TRAGEDY. 

Probably few of the passengers in a certain 
elevated railway train not long ago can recall 
one incident of the trip without regret and a sym- 
pathetic heartache for an old German woman who 
met with a sad loss. ‘The story is told in the 
Brooklyn Eagle. She had with her a big market- 
basket anda lamp. Evidently she was taking to 
a new home the things which she did not care to 
trust to the tender mercies of a truckman. 
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She was so much more interested in the basket 
than in the lamp that the other passengers grew 
interested likewise, and began to conjecture what | 
it held. Presently a faint wail came froin its m- 
terior, and the woman unconsciously stroked the | 
willow and said, half to herself, ‘Poor pussy. Ve 
soon get there.’ Then as she looked up and saw 
| passengers smiling, she explained, mildly : 

“I vas moving from New York over to New 
| Brooklyn, and I hev put pussy in de basket. She 
| don’t like it very much, but she vill been all 
right putty soon. She don’t bodder nobody, does 
it 2”” 





| No one appeared to be bothered, and soon the 

woman was again coaxing pussy through the 

basket. Once or twice she ventured to lift the lid | 
and look in, but she shut it quickly when pussy 

reached her claws up at the opening. 

At Sumner Avenue the old woman got off with 
her precious parcels, but just as she reached the 
platform her basket struck against the car, the lid 
flew off, and out sprang a wild-eyed cat with a 
tail like the plume of Navarre. With one wild 
| leap it left the platform, and clutching vainly at 

the air, went down to the street below. 
With a shriek the woman started to jump, too, 
| but the strong arm of the station-agent prevented 
her. Then she hurried down the stairs, wailing 
for pussy. She found her pretty cat as nearly 
lifeldes as the fall, and the missiles of some brutal 
boys who had been close by, could make her. 
She gathered the bruised body in her arms and 
| went away with tears streaming down her wrin- 
kled cheeks. 
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NO JOKE. 


It is very discouraging to find a man who 





doesn’t see the point of a joke; but think of the 


| " . . . * | 
melancholy feelings of him who is condemned to | 


live in such mental darkness! 


A gentleman says that he once had occasion in 


London to introduce two Scotchmen, called Christ- | 


mas and Holiday; and struck by their peculiar 
names said, with a smile: 

“T take it vou must be related to each other.” 

“No,” said Mr. Christmas, ‘I think not.”’ 

Mr. Holiday, who appeared to be the more aris- 
tocratic of the two, drew himself up in a stately 
manner, and replied : 

‘IT know our family very well, and we have no 
connection with any by the name of Christmas.”’ 

Then he mmediately changed the subject to 

| matters of business. 

Some days after, in discussing the subject of the 
wit of various nations with an English acquaint- 
ance, who remarked that the majority of Scotch 


people were slow to see a joke, he quoted this in- | 


stance as a case in point. When he had finished | 
his story and was expecting the other to say, as 
he himself laughed at the joke, ‘*Well, that was 
stupid enough!” he was amazed, for, with a per- 
fectly sober face, the reply came: 

“Well, they weren’t related, were they ?” 


a ae 
STRANGE RAILROAD OBSTRUCTION. 


American locomotive engineers have, occasion- 
ally, trouble with stupid cows upon the track, 


with falling trees or broken branches, and even | 
rail in| 
Sweden is subject to causes of delay more serious | 


with wild animals. But travelling by 


than all these. The author of ‘Lapland Life’ 
tells how he hurried to catch a train on his way 
north, and by what a singular detention of the 
train he was favored. 


Our course lay for some distance parallel with 
and close to the single line of railway. A man 
and woman were making hay 
was intersected by the line. Whether it was a 
stipulation in the sale of their property when the 
line was made, I know not, but certain it is that 
they were possessed of a truck which fitted the 
| rails, and between the trains, which indeed are 
few and far between, they were loading their 
novel cart with hay. 

We watched them till, wearied with their labor, 
they reposed with the utmost serenity on the top 
of the load. We breathed again, having no 
longer any apprehension about catching our train. 
Neither were we deceived, though I feel sure the 
strange obstruction saved us. 


a 
NOT TAKING RISKS. 


Although sacred authority advises physicians 
to heal themselves, the ethics of the profession 
forbid their doing so. Asa lawyer rarely pleads 
| his own case, so a doctor consults a brother prac- 

| titioner about personal aches and ills. 


Last summer a certain young doctor ‘‘recupera- 
ted’’ for three weeks in a small hamlet in the 
interior of New Jersey, and when asked about 
his experience declared most emphatically against 
a repetition of it. 

‘None of your out-of-the-way summer-resorts 
for me,"’ he exclaimed. ‘Apart from the dis- 
comforts, I nearly died from cramps, and not a 
| physician within three miles.” 

“Why didn’t vou prescribe for yourself? 
| asked a listener. 
| *‘No, sir! I don’t take risks in serious cases !”’ 
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Comfort Powder | 
FOR AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN, 
CHAFING, 
ITCHING, Etc. 


unbu or any Inflammation in instantly 
my "by COMFORT POWDER, an ex-, 





terna application. 
is the greatest comfort to an Infant a mother can 
a =~ ay druggists. Book free by mail. 


0 Cents per Box, post-paid. 
THE couPont. POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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TREES. 


Does it ever occur to you that you can avoid ex- 
pense and disappointment by selecting your 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, ROSES, SHRUBS, Etc., 


From the largest nursery in New England? We 
grow our Own Stock, and will deliver you 


Better Trees at Lower Prices 


than you can secure by sending out of New Eng- 
land. Write for our Catalogues. 


Shady Hill Nurseries, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


or ~ of SHADY HILL NURSERIES mailed Free. 


les shown and orders booked at 
sery prices by our Boston — 
JOSEPH BRECK & SON 
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price of of the Demorest Sewing Machine is only | 
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asked for Machines not as good. 
without this 


COMPANION. 


is guaranteed equal in every way to any 
Mae hine manufactured. Double-thread, Shuttle abso 
lutely self-threading. High arm. 
All bearings are of hardened steel. Other companies 
charge $55.00. A five-year guarantee with each machine. 

This is not a low grade machine, but strictly first 
c You save the money usually paid agents, and 
ps tas the immense profits made by other manufacturers. 

We are General Agents for New England, and 
if there was no further guarantee our name is known 
all over the United States as Old and Reliable. 

Also General Agents for New_England for Mme. 
Demorest’s Reliable Paris Patterns and Pub- 
lications. 

Full stock of everything kept at the home office. 

Send two-cent stamp for price-lists and 
Sull information, to 


LEWANDO’S 


French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment, 
17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Estab. 1829. 15 BRANCH OFFICES. LARGEST IN AMERICA. 
Patterns, Publications and Machines for sale also at 
Direct all letters to 


LEWANDO'S, 17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Portfolio, containing cuts of all our Patterns, 25 cts., 
pos: paid. Fashion Journal, 36 pages, 6c., or post-paid, 
8c., or 50 cts. per year, post- paid. Mention this paper. 
See our advertisement on second cover page. 
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Needle self-setting. | 





YOU CAN MAKE 
$8.00 A DAY 


selling the Hudson GARDEN HOSE MENDER, 
the only device for repairing Hose. Sells at sight. See 
our advertisement on page 256. 

Complete Outfit, post-paid, $1.00. 
| (Containing 6 Tubes, 20 Bands, 1 Pr. Pliers.) 
Write for Terms to Ageuts, 
| __CH HAS. E. HUDSON, Leominster, Mass, 

Psycho, Hickory, Rival, Tremont, 

Star and mi ny 
in all sizes for 
boys, girls, m and ladies, at all 
prices from $25.00 upwards. We 
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Old mounts taken in part pay 
ment for new wheels. Second 
s for sale. 4S-page illustrated cata- 
Live agents wanted ine y town in New 
Write for terms. W. W. STALL, 50% Tremont 
Branch House, 166-168 Columbus Ave. 


NO POISON 
IN OUR 


WALL PAPERS. 


We manufacture Wall Papers and we know 
that all of our goods are perfectly sanitary. We 
shall be pleased to send samples of Paper 
Hangings to any address. Be particular to state 
size, color, and quality of paper desired. We 
are Designers of Interiors, and shall be pleased 
to send competent men to measure and esti- 
mate on any grade of work. 
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45 COMMERCIAL STREET, 
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This is the Starch about which 
everybody is talking. It is the 
only Starch which makes Shirts, 
Collars and Cuffs look like NEW. 
Blue packages. Ten cents each. 
Order a package of your Grocer 

TO-DAY. 











Try It. 
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making more 


A WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER 


is always on the alert for articles which will save 


wear. The new 


— ‘Folded Paper Carpet Lining 


SAVES THE CARPET. 


Ciean, Elastic and Durable. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


having Folded Paper Carpet Lining. Substitutes 


are sometimes recommended by dealers for the sole purpose of 


profit out of you. Manufactured by 


THE NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., Norwich, Ct. 
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Acid Stomach 


2s a distressing form of Indt- 
gestion, often accompanied by an 
aching head and offensive breath, 


The pleasant tasting and convenient 


digestive tablets, Peptonix, will never fail to relieve this 

distress promptly, and, by persistence in their use, 

Chronic Dyspepsia can be absolutely cured. 

Major Geo. S. Merrill, Insurance Commissioner of Mass. 
and Past Commander-in-Chief of the G.A.R., says: 
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with little effect. 


to the taste, and, what is better sure in 


THE ALLSTON CO., 143 Federal Street, 


Somewhat sceptically I experi- 
mented with Peptonix, and to ‘my grateful surprise 
found them entirely efficacious. They are pleasant 


We will mail a sample free to any address. 


resulte."’ 





(tptonix: 





Peptonix are sold by druggists, or we mail them, postpaid, on receipt of price, 75 cents per box. 


Boston, Mass. 
























For Economy. 




















































































_ THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





APRIL 16, 1891. 





NORTHERN INVESTMENT 


CO. 


Annua 


CGEORCE LEONARD, President. 


Dividend 


PAYABLE QUARTERLY. 


Purchases and Owns Strictly Central Business Real Estate 


In large and growing cities. | 
largely interested have met with great success 


Its rentals earning its dividends. 


Officers of the Company are men of large business experience. 


1% 
NOVEMBER 


A. A. HOWE, Treasurer. 


MAY, AUGUST, 


CO. 


AND FEBRUARY. 


Other similar Companies in which the President of this Company is 


THE MASS. REAL ESTATE COMPANY has paid 5 per cent. for five years, and has a surplus of $106,000 after awarding an extra dividend of 7 per cent. 


THE BOSTON INVESTMENT COMPANY pays 6 per cent. per annum, and its Real Estate, at present value, shows a surplus of about $500,000. 


Paid up capital $2,000,000. 


THE NORTHERN INVESTMENT COMPANY bolds about $1,600,000 of Real Estate, at cost, and has an appreciation of over $150,000. Stock sells at $1024¢ per share. Subject to 


advance. Call or send for full particulars on 


GEORGE LEONARD, Ceneral Agent, Rooms 7 to I! Advertiser Building, 246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SAVENA SAVENA SAVENA SAVENA 


Is the best Washing Powder. 
Different from all others. 


It is 


Better than all others. There is 
no washing compound or any 
material used for cleaning that 


will 
Savena. 


cleanse everything like 


If you are not now 


using Savena buy 10 packages 
and you will get full value for 
your money in Savena, and the 
beautiful engraving for nothing. 


In every package of Savena 


you will find a pamphlet giving 


you 


For Sale by all Grocers, 


full description of the 


Beautiful Engravings. 


. 
Electro Steel Engravings. 
SIZE, 20 x 24 INCHES. 

You can make no mistake in your selection 
from this choice list of engravings. Each and 
every one making a beautiful picture to adorn 
the parlor of any household. ‘These pictures 
were executed by the most popular artists in the 
world: Rosa BoNHEUuk, R. Hicks, F. Rupavx, 
and other pictures by other Famous Artists. 


PREMIUMS. 


To any person sending to my address (on each 
package) by mail TEN (10) Wrappers, I will 
send to their address by mail their choice of 
one from the following list: 

THE SERGEANT’S PORTRAIT. No. 1. 

A grand study of ficial expressions and attitudes. 
The scene is laid at the headquarters of a French garri- 
son. he Sergeant of the regiment is posing for a 
drawing of a full-length picture, surrounded by his 
interested brother officers in lounging attitudes. The 
favorite dog of the regiment is also an interested per- 
sonage.—By EmMIL PORTER. 

THE STORY OF THE CASTLE. No. 2. 
An old man (a einen tenia, with long shepherd’s 
staff), seated on a rock surrounded by an interesting 
group of four peasant children, and relating the story 
of an ancient castle (which he is pointing at) on the top 
of a distant hill. Sheep form the background. A per- 
fect study.—By T. HIDDEMANN. 


ASKING TOLL. No. 3. 

A wood scene, rustic foot-bridge, spanning stream. 
A huntsman is slyly asking a pretty maiden for toll, 
she stands leaning against rail of bridge, slyly lool-itg 
up, a hunting dog one side of stream and # pure white 
goat on the other form a pretty picture.—B)y F. Rupaux 

EXPECTATION. No. 4. 
THE POACHER. No. 5. 
A MOTHER’S TREASURES. 
MIGNON. No. 7. 
THE MORNING GREETING. No. 3s. 
AN AMUSING NOVEL. No. 9. 
DEVOUT AFFECTION. No. 10. 
TOLL PAID. No. ll. 
AFTER THE HUNT. No. RB. 
A FAITHFUL FRIEND. No. 13. 
SNIPE-SHOOTING. No. 14. 
GIPSY MAIDEN. No. 15. 


TEN WRAPPERS ENCLOSED. 

Enclosed you will find ten wrappers for one of your 
Premiums. Please send me No. 6, “A Mother’s Treas 
ures.” Ihave used Savena constantly for three years, 
and find it superior to all other washing compounds. 
Have introduced it into several households. 

Mrs. WM. F. GARDENER, Chapman Street, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
TWENTY WRAPPERS ENCLOSED. 

Enclosed find twenty wrappers for pictures No. (, 
“A Mother’s Treasures,” and No.8, “Morning Greeting.” 
I use Savena altogether and cannot do without it. 

Mrs. C. D. M1Lis, Hudson, Mass. 


No. 6. 





Cont 


inental Clothing House, 


CORNER WASHINGTON AND BOYLSTON STREETS, BOSTON. 
This week we open for examination our entire Spring and Summer Stock for the Season of 1891, of 


Men’s, Youths’, Boys’ and Children’s Business and Dress Suits, Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, and Hats and Caps, emphatically 
the Largest Stock of Fine Fabrics ever shown by any Boston Clothing Establishment. 


This Stock is the result of over 4 months’ constant labor in our Manufacturing Department. 


We ask special attention to our Spring Collection of Fine Fabrics made by the best New England and New York Woollen Mills, 
for Business and Dress Suits, and at the head of this list we place the famous SAWYER WOOLLEN COMPANY, of Dover, N. H. 


COMMENCINC WEDNESDAY, APRIL i5th, WE OFFER: 


IN OUR 
Men’s Department. 


LOT 1. 1200 of the very finest quality 
all-wool double-and-twist 


Sawyer Gassimere Suits, 


A handsome Black and White Mixture, in medium 
color (the most popular new pattern of this cele- 
brated mill), in Single-Breasted Sack Suits, made 
up in the best possible manner, in our own 
machine rooms, in sizes 34 to 44, at the excep- 
tionally low price of 


$10 Per Suit. 


This is a Special Bargain of exceptional 
value, and it is no breach of confidence to say 
that this suit is sold throughout New England, in 
the ordinary course of retail trade, from $16 to 
$18. Send for samples of the cloth. 


LOT 2. We offer 300 Fancy Cheviot, 
all-wool Suits—cloth made by the Sawyer 
Woollen Co.--in Single-Breasted Sack Suits, 
made in excellent style (a very handsome and 
desirable pattern), at the phenomenally low price 
of 


$8 Per Suit. 


At least $5 per suit less the usual retail price. 


LOT 3. We call attention to 300 Black 
Worsted Dress Suits—cloth made by the 
famous Riverside Worsted Mills—bound and 
made up in excellent manner, in Single-Breasted 


Sack Coats, regular men’s sizes, which we offer 
at the extremely low price of 


| $12 Per Suit. 


Remember the price. Only $12 per suit for a 
Riverside Black Worsted Dress Suit. 


LOT 4. We offer 400 Suits of the same fabric 
precisely as the above, in a nobby 3-Button Cut- 
away Frock, bound and made up in the best pos- 
sible manner, at 


$13 Per Suit. 


LOT 5. Weask attention to an extraordinary 
line of Fine Black Vicuna Cheviot Suits— 
fabric made by the Georges River Woollen Mills— 
| from selected stock, cut, made and trimmed in 

the very best manner, a suit that is not sold for 
| less than $12 to $13 per suit in New England 
anywhere. Very fashionable and very styl- 
| ish is this fabric at the present time, and 
| very much in demand. We offer 2000 of 
| these famous suits, in Single-Breasted Sack Coats, 
sizes 33 to 42, made in our best manner, at a 





| price never before approximated in New England, | 
; | 


| V1IZ.: 


$8 Per Suit. 


Sehd for samples. Remember they are 
suitable for dress occasions or for business either, 
and the most popular fabric of the present time 
sold in Boston. The usual retail price of this suit 
is not less than $13.00. 

In the finer grades of Spring Worsteds 
}and Cassimeres, made for Gentlemen’s Suits, 
| we have now on exhibition in our large show 
| windows a stock unrivalled in extent, variety and 


style in the United States anywhere. 
ceivable variety, color and design, at 


$8, $10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $22, 
$25 and $28 Per Suit. 


In this connection we wish to mention our de- 
partment for the sale of Men’s Suits in extra 
sizes and stout sizes. Very many gentlemen 
find it a difficult matter to get correctly fitted in 

| many clothing establishments on account of the 
| peculiarity of their figure. To short men, 
| stout men, tall men and peculiar figures 
everywhere, we would say, Come to the Con- 
tinental. You will find the largest stock of suit- 
ings made in these peculiar sizes anywhere in 
New England. It is a special branch of our 
business, and one that requires most careful 
attention. 

Our Great Sale of Spring Overcoats is 
continued the present week. We are in 
the midst of the largest trade in these useful gar- 


Every con- 


| ments we have ever known, and our stock and | 


salesrooms for them is a feature of our establish- 
ment that is certainly appreciated. 

Gentlemen’s stylish Melton and Saxony 
Diagonal Spring Overcoats, at 


$7, $8, SIO and upwards. 


Fine Kersey and Worsted Overcoats, cut 
in the most fashionable manner and made in our 
own machine rooms, perfection in workmanship 
and fit being guaranteed, at 


$12, $13, $15, $18, $20, $22 and $25. 


Send for samples. 


IN OUR 


Boys’ Department. 


Easter brought us the largest trade we have 
ever known since we have been in business. Our 
stock of Children’s Suits is unrivalled in extent 
and variety in the country anywhere, and our 
prices are the lowest, and that is the explanation 
of the foregoing statement. 

LOT 6. We continue the sale of the famous 
Sawyer Woollen Co.’s Finest Quality Double- 
and-Twist Suits, for boys 4 to 13 years. We 
have 300 still in stock, at the extraordinary low 


price of 
$4.00 Each. 


The usual retail price is not less than $5.00 
anywhere in the city. 
| LOT 7. 200 Fine Scotch Plaid, Velour 
| Finish, Cassimere Suits, strictly All-Wool 
Cloth, made by the Excelsior Woollen Mills, 
worth $1.75 per yard, for boys 4 to 13 years, at 


$3.50 Per Suit. 


In the Finer Grades of Children’s Suits 
we have over 150 different styles to offer in Fine 
Worsteds, Silk-Mixed Cassimeres, Fancy 
Cheviots, Blue Cheviots, Scotch Plaids, 
| Black and Blue Worsted Diagonal Suits, 
Fine Granite Cloth Dress Suits, etc., at 


$5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, $12 Per Suit 


An assortment unequalled in Boston. 








Send for samples from any of our different departments, which will be forwarded upon application 


to any address 


in New England. 


CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, Cor. Washington and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


The Largest Wholesale and Retail Clothing House in New England. 





